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Peaches Grown in Clover Sod. 


ISAAC AIGLER, SANDUSKY COUNTY, 0. 


I was greatly interested im the report of 
Mr Vergon’s orchard methods in. American 
Agficulturist October 25 and November 1. 
It came Near my views and practices in, 
etchard work, but while Mr Vergon’s ex- 
perience and practice is in the apple or-. 
chard, mine is with the peach. I find the). 
pra¢tice equally as true in my* orchard. 
My methed of mulching is very simple. and 
cheap.’ The first three years I grow corn 
or potatées, but only disk the ground for 
preparatién to plant after the first year. 
im this. Way I hold a level surface ready to 
seed. 

Jh-February of third year — seed with 
medium ped clover Ome Way, an@ about the - 
middle /4 March sow again crosswise, to 
be™sure to have an even seeding and a 
good /catth. In the fall, just before the 
weed sees ripen, I have it mowed with a 
machin If I want it very nice, and this 
Tthvet ha¥e,t take the scythe an@-clip out 
what i{3°\petween the trees..This gives it 
a fine appearance, and the youffm.diover a 
good ‘ehafice to gfow and get ready for a 
ferd wifter, In after years, I Mave it 
mowettWige m. year,.the first, time, just 
as the BiOss0M begins to shewW,*and second 
time When seed is @bout all Tipe; this way 
it Is self-seeding. The third crop is. not 
so tall as to méke it unpleasant at picking 
tite, but “Witkes “a good, soft mat for the 
fruit that drops. With this bottem,., peaches 
cannot be injured unless’they ‘strike a limb. 


Pollenation of Apples by Wind. 


JOE A. BURTON, SUPT IND EXPER ORCHARD. 


Much has been written concerning just 
how the pollen-ef fruits is conveyed from 
stamens to pistils. However, but little is 
known. Some scientific men have concluded 
that itis conveyed almost exclusively by 
bees; that the wind plays a very insignifi- 
cant part. Bomehow, the expériments of 
scientists géenérally gO to substantiate the 
preconceived ideas of the.experimentors. If 
the tenth part.of what they have demon- 
strated.about thé good effects of cross-pol- 
lenation was true, we would soon be sat- 
tiated with fine flowers, fruits, vegetables 
and grains 

My own experiments and observations 
are limited, but they aré of sufficient scope 
to throw.@ome Goabt on that of others. I 
have colleeted and used a lot of apple pol- 
len. It ts quite evident there is enough pol- 
len on one.cluster of blossoms ‘to pollenize 
every pistii.on half a dozen.Jarge trees, and 
enough on one fair-sized tree ‘to: pollenize a 
tefeacre Orcharaé, Further, I find that it 
does not matter how the pollen gets there. 
I have rubbed it on with my hand, with 
a brush, rubbed the pistil in pollen collected 
in.a Saucer,/brushed the ripe stamens over 
the pistile, and sacked ‘the blossoms before 
opening and “Tet it get there as best it 
could. All these methods have been suc- 
cessful. It is\so easily blown from the sta- 
mens when ripe, that I have never been 
able to find it on uncovered blossoms ex- 
cept on vety quiet days. So a. great deal 
of the time bees would find.but little pol- 
len, Such we Know is the cage from ob- 
serving the bees. Generally they bring in 
pollen only early in the morning. While 
the bees find little, the air is saturated with 
it, so huch 60 that itis often irritating to 
our eyes..A pollen trap that would not catch 
hundreds of grains in such an atmosphere 
was strely badly set and poorly baited. 

I bave ‘mever been able te find a single 
grain of polleh on Winéesap, whether the 
blossoms were left in the open or inclosed; 
neither have I been able to get a — 


trees 
ollen. 


TREE FRUITS 


apple to set on when the blossoms were in-— 


closed. I conclude“Winesap has ‘no pellen. 
Yet I find no difference in the sefting of 
‘Winesaps, whether surrounded by other va- 
rieties or In & block, of Winesaps 100 yards 
from ahother' ‘variety! If they were pollen- 


‘ized only by. pollen carried by lees, un- 


mére Winesaps ould’ set | on 
arest, where she ef nn q ‘the 
set bang atenot a i en 
to .the setting 6f apples I haw demon. 
strated by sacking Grimes, Rome Beauty 
and Ben Davis just ‘béfore “blossoms open, 
They set rather more freely than those 
left open. My conclusion is..that it dees 


oubtedl 


not matter héw the pollen géts to the 


pistil, 
through the agency of the wind. 


Fumigating Apparatus—R. A. C., Mon- 
tana—The Bmery,.fumigater is made in 
four pieces On frames, whith were screwel 
together, making them firm and rigid dur- 
ing operation, but they can be unscrewed, 


but that it generally Bets there” 


takén epert, “and easily “st0red.after the _ 


work is completed. We had no difficulty 
whatever in making terts efthis kind per- 
fechy tight. -Preqréntly;however, when 
the sides were screwed together with a bit 
of-cloth. between the-edges, we gave-the cor- 
ners a rough coating of white lead, wdich 
thoroughly sealed up any openings that 
might remain. If the screws are close to- 
gether there is no necessity cf the paint, 
as the box will be perfectly tight. Another 
fumigator, perhaps best of all, is a modi- 
fied form of the Emory, which has been 
called the Miller. This is designed. princi- 
pally for small trees. It is cheaply con- 
structed and can be taken apart and stored 
in a very small amount of space. In this 
form the canvas is wrapped around the en- 
tire frame, leaving only one seam to close 
up. Later, the canvas is taken off and can 
be folded and stored or used for other pur- 
poses, if desirable, the same season. For a 
full description and illustrations of all types 
of fumigators, get a copy of Fumigation 
Methods, by Prof Johnson. Sent postpaid 
from this office for $1. 


A Round Type of Seckel Pear—A pecu- 
liar type of Seckel pear was brought to 
the office of American Agriculturist by fruit 
grower C. L. Allen of Long Island. 
The pear is nearly round and in general 
shape resembles that of an apple or sand 
pear. In color, quality and other charac- 
teristics, it is a typical Seckel. It was 
grown in the orchard of William F. Sear- 
ing, Cayuga county, N Y. Mr Allen says 
that Mr Searing has grown Seckels suc- 
cessfully for many years and has just 
noted this peculiar type. on one limb of 


each of two trees. The pears on the other 


trees in the orchard are of the normal type. 
This peculiar variation is about the aver- 
age size of the ordinary Seckel and pdos- 
sesses in a very marked @egree all the 
characteristics of the true type with the 
exception of its. general form and shape. 
The skin is a brownish green, later turn- 
ing to a rich yellowish brown with a deep 
red cheek. The stem is rather short, while 


the calyx end is quite distinctly marked. . 
The flesh~is fine grained, sweet, juicy and 


very agreeable to the taste, 


A Million Heaa of Lettuce per year are 
grown under glass by W. W. Rawson, the 
big Massachusetts market gardener. Cu- 
cumbers are grown at a cost of 1 cent each. 
That is, it costs about $6000 a year to run 
the cucumber houses, and 600,000 “cukes” 
are produced each year. About 2000 per 
day are grown in March, 4000 in April, 10,- 
000 in May and 15,000 in June. His largest 
day’s picking was 60,000 oe 
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that their State A. and M. 
College at Lexington offers a 


SHORT WINTER COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 
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Empire State Dairymen Progressing. 


A ROUSING MEETING AT JAMESTUWN—SPLENDID 
PAPERS AND ADDRESSES—LARGE EXHIBIT OF 
DAIRY APPARATUS—SHARP COMPETITION FOR 
PRIZES—NEW OFFICERS AND PLACE OF NEXT 
MEETING. 


HE meeting of the New York dai- 
rymen’s association last week at 
Jamestown was an eye-opener to 
Chautauqua county farmers and 
others who have not heretofore 
had the opportunity of attending 
these meetings. The program, as 
earried out, contained the names of some 
of the most prominent and successful dai- 
rymen in this and other states. The mag- 
nificent city hall, which was furnished free 
to the association by the business men’s 
association, for holding their sessions, was 
well filled at every meeting. The exhibi- 
tion of dairy apparatus and appliances 
used in the manufacture and manipulation 
of dairy products, was the largest ever 
seen in the Empire state. Manufacturers 
and the various companies represented de- 
serve much credit for the neat and attrac- 
tive way in which their booths were ar- 
ranged in the spacious armory used for 
that purpose. 

Never have dairymen been more cour- 
teously received and better entertained than 
by the people of Chautauqua county, par- 
ticularly those in charge of the local ar- 
rangements at Jamestown. Much credit is 
due to Mr J. P. Clark, assistant commis- 
sioner of the department of agriculture in 
charge of the western section, who cheer- 
fully attended to many of the details. Hon 
D. P. Witter, the president, carried out 
the functions of his office in a most digni- 
fied way, much to the satisfaction and 
pleasure of all who listened to his strong 
address and words of encouragement to 
dairymen. There was not an unpleasant 
ripple in the proceedings, and all was in- 
structive from beginning to end. All mem- 
bers of the organization joined in their 
hearty commendation of the splendid ser- 
vices rendered by the efficient secretary, 
W. W. Hall, whose keen appreciation of the 
_ varied needs of dairymen brought together 
for the first time in Chautaqua county, 
now recognized the second dairy county in 


For Week Ending December 20, 1902 


the staie, such a magnificent display of 
dairy apparatus. 

From an educational point of view this 
splendid collection of implements was worth 
the entire expense of a trip to the conven- 
tion. The attendance would have been 
larger had it not, been for the unfortunate 
report circulated the day before the con- 
vention stating that a blizzard was raging 
in western New York. Such a report was 
unwarranted. While the weather was not 
all that could have been desired, it was 
such that no enterprising farmer or dairy- 
man should have been kept from the meet- 
ings on that account. While the general 
collection of dairy products was not as 
large as exhibited at former meeetings, 
there was a representative lot of material 
on hand, and the scores were very high, 
and as good as in previous years. As a 
rule the creameries in Chautauqua and 
neighboring counties close December 1, do- 
ing little or no winter work. On this ac- 


count the local display of butter and cheese | 


was not as large as it would have been 
had the meeting been held earlier. 
INSTRUCTIVE ADDRESSES, 

The association was welcomed by Mayor 
J. E. Johnson. The principal address was 
delivered by Judge J. E. Fisher, who said 
that Jamestown was distinctly a manufac- 
turing center, representing about 170 dis- 
tinct industries with a capital of over $10,- 
000,000 invested. He said he considered that 
there were four great epochs from an agri- 
cultural point of view in western New 
York, the first of which was the great 
waterway or canal of 1825, the Erie railroad 
in 1851, the establishment of the great edu- 
cational institution at Chautauqua in 1873, 
and the commercial development of the 
grape industry the same year. Each of 
these, he stated, had their bearing on the 
agricultural resources of the county and 
adjoining territory, and that the farming 
interests had kept pace with the great com- 
mercial industry that had been developed 
since that time. He stated that 6000 car- 
loads of grapes had been sent out of his 
county two years ago, bringing to the 
farmers two and one-quarter million dol- 
lars. His address was sandwiched with 
facts and figures complimentary to _ the 
great farming interests of this country. 
He acknowledged their power and the de- 
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pendence of all other interests upon the 
American farmer. 

There was much disappointment when it 
was announced that the Hon F. Fred Nixon 
would be unable to address the convention 
on account of sickness. One of the most 
unique papers presented was that on The 
agriculture of the future, by Jared Van 
Wagenen, Jr. He called attention to the 
early pioneers who blazed their way 
through forests toward the west, and finally 
carved out from virgin timbered lands the 
great Empire state. He stated that he 
never crossed the great “canal or ditch” 
without a feeling of reverence, believing as 
he did that this great waterway had been 
the channel largely responsible for com- 
mercial supremacy in New York, and that 
with this the development of agricultural 
resources had kept apaces The paper read 
by John Gould of Ohio on the prosperity of 
the dairy farmer was full of facts and fig- 
ures interspersed with many unique ex- 
pressions and similes characteristic of the 
speaker. The program was carried out as 
formerly printed in American Agricultur- 
ist. Many of the papers will be printed in 
these columns in full later. 

The ideal type of dairy cow discussed by 
O. C. Gregg of Minnesota, whose long ex- 
perience in the northwest has furnished 
him with many facts and details along 
dairy lines, was fully appreciated. He 
stated that while passing through New 
York he had seen many splendid farms, 
beautiful buildings and fine herds of dairy 
cattle, but on the other hand he had also 
seen in buildings fit for a king, dairy cows 
in New York state which he had designated 
as “udderless, bodiless and legless brutes, 
unfit for the dairymen’s consideration.” He 
thought that many New York farmers 
could do much to improve their herds by 
more careful selection, and laid much stress 
upon the sire as head of the dairy herd. 
He is not especially a firm believer in thor- 
oughbreds, but has in his experince cer- 
tain types which he desires to obtain. He 
said he was looking over the state now 
with a view to finding a bull to head his 
herd of high-grade cows, but that he found 
it extremely difficult to locate what he de- 
sired. In 12 years he had headed his herd 
with four thoroughbreds; an Ayrshire, a 
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COMFORTABLE HOME AND SPLENDID BUILDINGS OF AN OHIO FARMER 


One of the progressive and successful farmers of the Buckeye state is Henry F later, 
shows his large, attractive home and spacious and well-kept farm buildings. 


his possession about 15 years. 


ticular attention to general farm crops, such as wheat, corn, oats, etc. 
It has been recently estimated that a 25-acre field will yield 1000 bushels. He is also interested in fruit culture and 
It is considered one of the most promising in his section. 
It has tile drains running the opposite direction between the other rows. He 


the state. 
has a i16-acre apple orchard. 


apart, with peach trees between the 40-feet rows. 


Hancock county. Our illustration 


His farm contains 112 acres, which has been in 
During the past five years he has personally attended to the farming operations, paying par- 
His* wheat crop this year is considered one of the best in 


The trees are planted 35 by 40 feet 


is also interested in Black Polled and Shorthorn cattle and is crossing these breeds with very satisfactory results. 
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The Brace Frame Barn. 


J. A. MACDONALD. 


692 





With the scarcity of heavy timber and 
consequent cost, is it not time farmers who 
are to erect barns 
should give some 
study to the newer 
methods of framing, 
where no timber is 
thicker than 2 inches 
and from 6 to 8 
inches wide. The use 
of modern hay and 
grain elevating ma- 
chinery ealls for 
barns with open cen- 
ters. Upper cross- 
ties, collar - beams, 
ete, are in the way, 
and are quite unnec- 
essary. The brace 
frame which is here 

Fic 1. illustrated is the new- 
est thing in barn framing, and at the same 
time is very much stronger than the old- 
fashioned frame made of square timber of 
8 to 12 inches on a side. It is about half as 
costly, and a first-class carpenter is not re- 
quired to erect it. 

In the brace-frame there are no timbers 
larger than 2x8 inches. These are doubled 
and trebled where great strength is re- 
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FIG 2. 
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BRACE FRAME, 36 FEET WIDE. 





























quired. Where tensile strength is required, 
a 2x8 is nearly as good as an 8-inch square 
stick tenoned and fastened in the post mor- 
tise with a pin. In this frame there is no 
mortise nor tenons. The frame is put to- 
gether with spikes. Hay is taken through 


the open center driveway with bridge, or 
more conveniently at end of barn, where 
the center is open to the peak. The ad- 
vantages of this alone are manifold. 

The illustrations show clearly the man- 
ner of framing any size barn, and its won- 





FIG 3. BRACE FRAME, 60 FEET WIDE. 


derful simplicity. Al? these are planned 
with a basement. Fig 1 shows one-half of 
a bent for a 36-foot barn, with 24-foot posts, 
Fig 2 ome bent for a 36-foot barn with 16- 
feot posts. In Fig 3 is shown the manner 
of building a barn 60 feet wide with posts 





FARM AND BARN 


16 feet high from fieor to plate. On first 
appearance one would imagine that this 
frame would spread, but if the reader will 
study the mathematics of bracing he will 
see that it cannot with any weight or pres- 
sure which grain crops or hay are likely 


to give. 


The Maintenance of Soil Fertility. 


EDWARD SCHNEIDER, ILLINOIS, 





The maintenance of soil fertility will de- 
pend more or less on the knowledge the 
farmer has of the scientific principles un- 
derlying his profession. It is absolutely 
necessary that he make himself familiar 
with the elements required for plant growth 
and also that he have as much informa- 
tion as he can get in regard to the chem- 
ical composition of the soil hé cultivates. 

As the average farmer, however, is not 
a chemist and consequently is not in a po- 
sition to determine these matters through 
experiments conducted by himself, he must 
rely for information on conclusions of men 
who have made investigations of this char- 
acter the special work of their lives. In 
other words, the farmer will have to gather 
his knowledge from books and papers de- 
voted to these subjects, which in our time 
he can fortunately do without being ridi- 
culed by his fellow workers. 

WHAT IS LEARNED FROM BOOKS, 

He will learn from some standard work 

on the principles of agriculture that all 


* plants are composed of a certain number 


of elementary substances. That by far their 
greater part by weight is derived from the 
atmosphere, but that the mineral ingredi- 
ents required must be ever present in the 
soil in a form in which they can be readily 
assimilated. He will learn that the ele- 
ments carbon, oxygen and hydrogen need 
give him no concern, but that nitrogen, al- 
though extremely abundant, being nearly 
four-fifths of the total volume of the air, 
is difficult to secure in quantities sufficient 


for the best development of the farm 
crops. 
The most reliable investigations show 


that only a comparatively small number 
of plants is possessed of the power of as- 
similating the nitrogen of the air. Even 
to this small number, to which belong the 
different varieties of clover, peas, vetches, 
alfalfa, etc, nitrogen is only available 
through the medium of certain microscopic 
organisms called bacteria, which live and 
dwell in little nodules or tubercles upon 
the reots of these plants. This latter dis- 
covery may be counted among the greatest 
of modern times, for by its practical appti- 
eation thousands upon thousands of acres 
of long since abandoned fields may be re- 
claimed to profitable agricultire. 
CLOVER SICKNESS NO LONGER A BUGBEAR 

Clever sickness is a thing of the past for 
the intelligent farmer of the present day. 
When it fails to grow upon any of his 
fields, he furnishes the conditions under 
which its full development is possible. And 
among these conditions, one of the first is 
that he properly prepare his land and 
see to it that the bacteria, essential to the 
required supply of nitrogen, are present in 
the soil. An examination of the clover 
roots will decide. If tubercles are found, 
the plants will take care of themselves, 
provided of course other: conditions are 
suitable. If, on the contrary, they are ab- 
sent, the field must either be supplied with 
a light dressing of soil from a field in 
which they are known to exist abundantly, 
or the young plants will perish. 

CLOVER AND ROTATION, 

With clover started on a farm and a three 
or’ four-year rotation adopted; with a 
ehange from exclusive grain raising to a 
system which will inchiude the raising and 
feeding of live steck and the consequent 
accumulation of manure; with a larger 
area sown to grasses and clovers, and ma- 
nure conscientiously saved and hauled to, 
the’ fields; with proper attention to drain- 
age, and, last but not least, by resorting to 





the most approved methods of cultivating 
the various crops, increased profits and 
gradually increasing soil fertility, will soon 
be manifest. 
MUST PRACTICE DIVERSIFIED FARMING, 

Exclusive grain raising and the mainte- 
nance of soil fertility is possible only when 
the soil is annually supplied with commer- 
cial fertilizers. That this is impractical 
has been demonstrated beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, over and over again. .The 
history of agriculture shows conclusively 
that there is no land anywhere capable of 
producing annually crops of grain without 
losing its fertility. The richest prairie 
soils of Hlinois, Iowa, Nebraska, even the 
far-famed Red River valley of the Dakotas, 
have lost much of their fertility by being 
devoted to exclusive grain raising. The 
phenomenal crops of wheat and corn that 
were reported from these sections when 
they were settled, only a short time ago, 
recur with less and less frequency, and it 
is gratifying to see the most enterprising 
farmers of these favored sections taking 
steps to stop this soil robbery by gradually 
embarking in livestock husbandry. The old 
Dutch - saying, More grass, more cattle: 
more manure, better crops, is as applicable 
to the present conditions in America as it 


ever was in Holland. 


Producing Milk for the Retail Trade. 


Some investigations of the milk supply 
of Brunswick, N J, and the work of the ex- 
periment station in building up a small 
retail milk trade were recently discussed by 
Prof C. B. Lane, at a farmers’ institute. He 
said that 108 samples of milk taken from 
different retail dealers showed a range of 





from 2.84% to 7.06% fat, 3.02% to 3.%4% 
casein, 4.63% to 4.57% sugar, and from 
11.16% to 15.48% total solids. The milk all 


sold for 8 cents per quart. 
came largely from grade cattle and the 
best from thoroughbreds. The milk of 
the different dealers showed a great range 
from day to day during the 13 weeks’ test. 
One dealer’s milk ranged from 7.3 to 3% 
butter fat, another from 5 to 3%, another 
from 6 to 3%, from 4 to 2%, ete. This va- 
riation might have been caused from tak- 
ing the milk from the top of the can one 
day and the bottom of the can another or 
from getting the milk from good cows or 
from poor cows and not mixed properly be- 
fere placing in the cans. 

The experiment station started in 1896 
with 23 cows and determined that its milk 
for retail should be uniform in quality, 
‘rich and pure. A standard of 4% butter 
fat was placed. The cows were averaging 
6500 pounds of milk per year and were 
largely high grade cattle, a few being thor- 
oughbred.. They varied from 2.8 to 6% but- 
ter fat. It was found possible to put out 
a uniform grade of 4%. In a 13 weeks’ test 
the milk varied not over .4% in fat, and 
this too with changing the cows from for- 
age to green food and with fresh cows 
coming in. We have held it at 4% for six 
years. 

It is necessary to have some cows which 
give richer and some poorer milk than 4%. 
It is natural for a cow to give a uniform 
quality of milk, but this quality is infiu- 
enced by many conditions like the period of 
lactation, etc. A test of eight cows in this 
respect showed the following results: 

ENFLUENCE OF LACTATION PERIOD, 


The poor milk 


Butter 

Month Milk, Ibs Fat, Ibs fat, % 
. tice 11,273 3.9 
9. x. wisi os SRD 410 4.0 
| eee. 378 4.1 
MEN te ue khee wie 8,435 354 4.2 
pe ey 7,358 325 4.4 
eh ee Bese 6,848 303 4.4 
(ig PTT 5,857 259 4.4 
S$. 4,533 200 4, 


To produc a normal milk, we must feed 
normally and regularly. The conditions 
which may affect the purity of milk are 
unhealthy animals, impure feed and water, 
and improper care of milk after ft is drawn. 

















All of our cows are bought subjected to 
the tuberculin test within a week. The en- 
tire herd is examined by a veterinarian once 
a year and tested with tuberculin once in 
two years. We find it better to take good 
care of milk after it is drawn to keep it 
free from germs rather than to kill the 
germs after they get in. Pasteurization or 
sterilization are bound to affect the quality 
and digestibility of milk. Keep animals, 
stables and milk clean, and it will not be 
necessary to resort to preservatives nor to 
these processes. 

At the start, we could only guarantee uni- 
formity and richness. The unhealthy ani- 
mals had to be weeded out and the men on 
the wagons and in the stables taught the 
value of cleanliness while a suitable build- 
ing for the care of the milk had to be 
erected before we could guarantee purity. A 
small building which contains the steriliz- 
ing apparatus for cans and bottles, milk 
cooler, etc, was put up for about $400. The 
first year we sold 37,173 quarts, the second 
year 37,204 quarts, and the third year, when 
we were in shape, 44,446, and have continued 
about this quantity ever since. We made 
three rules; first, that no milk would be 
sold between May 1 and Nov 1 for less than 
6 cents per quart and for the other siy 
months for not less than 8 cents per quart; 
that all milk must be sold for cash, and 
that the driver should not solicit customers. 
The milk has sold itself and we have been 
obliged to turn away customers, sometimes 
as many as five a week. The change in 
our method brought $1000 more income per 
year, with no more expenditure for labor, 
but something more of course for cows and 
feed to keep them. 





Well-Cured Clover Hay loses from 4 to 
12% in weight. A Michigan crop cut in 
August lost 22%% by the following spring. 


PRACTICAL 


Success with Potatoes. 


Oo. H. BARNHILL, IOWA. 





The man who can make money raising 
potatoes when this crop is a failure, and 
again when the tubers sell for only 20 to 
25 cents a bushel, certainly knows some- 
thing about the business. This has been 
done by Henry Field, the most successful 
and extensive potato grower in this section, 
This year he planted seed that was worth 
over a dollar a bushel, paid $7 an acre rent 
for the land, hired all the work done, had 
several acres drowned out by wet weather, 
sold his crop for 20 to 25 cents a bushel and 
still made money. 

Mr Field raises about 40 acres of pota- 
toes a year and has been in the business 
a number of years. He figures that a 
bushel of potatoes can be grown about as 
cheaply as a bushel of corn. The difference 
in price represents the difference in profit. 
Seed, $5 to $10 per acre; planting and culti- 
vating, $5; digging and picking, 3 to 5 
cents a bushel, or about $5 an acre; rent 
$5; total, $20 to $25. Average value of an 
acre of potatoes, $40 to $50; net profit, $20 
to $25 per acre, or 100%. 


PLANTS EARLY VARIETIES, 


“T plant mostly early varieties,” says Mr 
Field. ‘‘The summers are generally too hot 
and dry here for the late sorts, though 
they do fairly well about one year out of 
four. Taking one year with another I am 
not sure that we have anything to equal 
the Early Ohio. The White Ohio is a sport 
of the Early Ohio, which it closely resem- 
bles, the main difference being in the color. 
The White Ohio is pure white. Last year 
it outyielded the Early Ohio with me about 
10%; this year 20%. 

“The Early Michigan is a smooth, yel- 
low potato of the same season as the Ohio, 
which it often outyields. The Livingstone 
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resembles the old Peachblow in color, sea- 
son and quality, though in shape it is a 
little longer. The Banner is of the Rural 
New Yorker type, but is slightly russeted, 
of better quality, and the season is not 
quite so late. These are the best of 150 va- 
rieties which I have tested. 

“T do not believe it pays to plant home- 
grown seed. Northern grown potatoes will 
keep six weeks longer in the spring with- 
out sprouting and will grow better when 
planted. The-best potatoes I can find grow 
in the Red River valley of North Dakota. 
I imported seven .carloads last year and 
this year I have shipped in 5000 bushels. 

CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE FOR SCAB, 

“TI always treat my seed potatoes with 
corrosive sublimate before planting, to 
keep them free from scab. Two cents a 
bushel will pay for work and chemicals. 
The seed is cut in pieces about the size of 
an egg, the size of the piece’ being more 
important than the number of eyes. Me- 
dium-sized potatoes should be quartered 
for planting. Large tubers are no better 
than medium sized ones. When small po- 
tatoes are planted there are lots of little 
ones at digging time. 

“T would no more think of raising po- 
tatoes without a planter and digger than 
of planting corn by hand. If you raise 
only three or four acres of potatoes it will 
pay to get these implements. 

“One piece of seed is dropped every 12 
inches in rows 3 feet apart. About 13 bush- 
els of potatoes are required to plant an 
acre. 

TREATMENT AFTER PLANTING, 

“The planter leaves a ridge over each 
row. This is leveled down with a plank 
float about a week after planting. Sub- 
sequent cultivation is with the.cultivator 
and weeder. Last year our potatoes were 
gone over five times with the weeder and 





——— 





Owned by Purdy Brothers, of Missouri. 
Chicago, opening week of December, 1902, and took first prize at the Kansas City show of 


very fine roan heifer. 
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four times with the cultivator. The weed- 
er will not work when the ground becomes 
wet and solid during a rainy spell, and 
therefore is not of much use in a season 
like the one just past. 

“Last year I sold $2000 worth of potatoes 
from 28 acres. At least $1300 of this was 


profit. I had five acres that made 120 bush- 
els per acre, and I sold them for $1 per 
bushel. Counting the cost of production at 


$25 an acre, leaves a net profit of $95 per 
acre. ; 

“This year I marketed between 10,000 and 
11,000 bushels from 33 acres, which yielded 
300 to 350 bushels per acre. One acre of 
White Ohios yielded 577 bushels. They net- 
ted me 25 cents a bushel, which made near- 
ly $150 an acre. 

“My first shipment was made to Chicago, 
where they sold at 45 cents. The shipping 
and selling cost about 20 cents. Eight cars 
were shipped to Chicago, four to Texas and 
three to St Louis. They netted me from 
20 to 25 cents. The blight made its ap- 
pearance here this year and injured the 
late potatoes considerably.” 


we her 


Profitable Year for Canal Boat Men. 


In connection with the movement to spend 
further large sums on the improvement of 
the Erie canal, it is interesting to note that 
the past season has been profitable to New 
York waterways. The canal season just 
closed has brought fair profits to boatmen 
and others interested in canal transporta- 
tion, and much more freight could have 
been handled but for shortage in the sup- 
ply of boats. Westbound traffic was par- 
ticularly heavy, and freight rates averaged 
firm throughout the season at figures above 
a normal level. 

According to figures furnished by the 
New York produce exchange, the eastward 
movement of wheat was nearly 2,000,000 
bushels larger than the previous season. 
But corn and oats fell off sharply. The 
high price of the two last-named inter- 
fered greatly with the export trade in west- 
ern cereals, and there was much less corn 
and oats for canal transportation. The to- 
tal receipts of wheat at New York city by 
canal were 7,352,000 bushels for the season 
of 1902, against 5,424,000 bushels previous 
season; corn 722,000 bushels, against 2,493,000 
in 1901; oats 2,519,000 bushels and 5,224,000 
bushels respectively. For comparison it is 
interesting to note that New York city re- 
ceived during the same peried by rail near- 
ly 17,000,000 bushels wheat, 3,300,000 bushels 
corn, 16,000,000 oats. The average rate of 
canal freight on wheat, Buffalo to New 
York, was 3.8 cents per bushel, corn 3.5 
cents, oats 2.7 cents. 








Disposing of Our Surplus Wheat. 





The liberal movement of wheat and flour 
on export account is favorable to prices, 
and a continuance of the present good for- 
eign demand will do much to aid farmers in 
profitably handling their grain crops. 
Western Europe shows no excitement, yet 
week in and week out is a good buyer of 
American breadstuffs. The amount taken 
since the beginning of the crop year is still 
somewhat behind a year ago, yet the early 
December movement is excellent. The to- 
tal, July 1 to December 13, is approximate- 
ly 130,000,000 bushels, against 140,000.000 cor- 
responding period one year ago. 

Much interest just now attends harvest 
operations in Argentina, a country which 
is always expected to supply western Eu- 
rope with a lot of wheat, coming in direct 
competition with our own. The Argentine 
wheat harves. commenced recently under 
rather favoratle conditions, according to 
trade advices, although here and _ there 
some reports of rather too much rainfall. 
The Argentine surplus goes very largely to 
Europe, and Will move freely. during the 
next six weeks. Trade estimates vary 
greatly as to the size of the crop, but it is 
probably somewhere around 100,000,000 


bushels, a large part of which will be avail- 
able for shipment. An item of passing in- 
terest is the report that Portugal will re- 
move its high import duty to admit 2,500,000 
bushels wheat free. 








No doubt this is very difficult to deter- 
mine, yet it would seem returns to the fed- 
eral census takers in 1900 were very faulty, 
according to data now finally available. 
These would make it appear that the total 
production of maple sugar in 1899 was only 
11,928,770 pounds, compared with 32,952,927 
pounds 10 years earlier. In other words, the 
federal census would make it appear that 
that product is but little more than a third 
what it was a decade ago, something highly 
improbable. The total value of the amount 
reported by the last federal census was 
$1,074,260; an average of 9 cents per pound. 
Vermont is credited with only 4,780,000 
pounds, against 14,124,000 pounds 10 years 
ago; New York 3,624,000 pounds, against 
nearly thrice that in 1889, and similar ap- 
parent losses in other maple sugar states. 

The latest official figures report a produc- 
tion of 2,056,611 gallons maple syrup in 1899, 
worth $1,562,451, an average of 76 cents per 
gallon. Granted, that in many sections there 
is a tendency to convert the sap into syrup 
instead of sugar, this quantity of syrup (no 
figures returned for 10 years ago), does not 
account for- the apparent discrepancy in 
the data relating to sugar. 

In the following tables the yields in chief 
producing states is given according to the 
federal census. 

PRODUCTION OF MAPLE 8UGAR AND SYRUP. 

[In round thousands.] 











co Sugar, pounds ~ Syru 

1899 1889 Val 1899 vals 1899 
a © acisnas 11,929 32,953 $1,074 2,057 
Vt . 4,780 14,124 465 161 
> ae 3,624 10,486 307 413 
OD  Nateunes 614 1,576 49 924 
BEICM  .cccd 303 1,641 27 83 
Wks savcaces 1,430 1,651 116 161 
Honey Packages—There are different 


opinions among honey producers as to what 
package has the most advantages as a 
honey receptacle, the 220-pound keg or the 
60-pound can. Much liquid honey is lost 
by the kegs leaking. The advantages 
claimed for them are that they are cheaper 
and can be rolled about, whereas the cans 
require lifting to and from the wagon. Not- 
withstanding this, I prefer the cans. It is 
very little trouble to liquify honey in the 
cans after it has granulated, and it is so 
easily drawn from them by the use of a 
honey gate and run into smaller recepta- 
cles for retailing. I also use pint and quart 
glass fruit jars. These are about the cheap- 
est glass packages on the market.—[F. G. 
Herman, Bergen County, N J. 





Alcohol from Jerusalem Artichoke— 
The Jerusalem artichoke, very easy and in- 
expensive of production, has, according to 
a recent French writer, great possibilities 
as an economical source of alcohol. The 
yield is 20,000 to 30,000 pounds of roots per 
acre, and from this could be obtained about 
230 gallons of alcohol. The value of the 
by-product pulp and leaves for feeding pur- 
poses is said to be sufficient to cover the 
cost of cultivation, leaving the alcohol to 
bear only the expense of distillation. This 
has not gone beyond the experimental 
stage. 

Ohio Onions Moving Out—In this por- 
tion of north central Ohio, 60,000 bus onions 
are stored, and about 10% will be waste. 
Large holders will not ship freely until 
January 1. The price here is 50 to 60 cents 
per bushel.—[B. G., Wayne County, O. 





Dry Hay feed at noon was very satis- 
factory in.an Ohio experiment with Merino 
sheep. This flock was fed oilmeal and there 
was a tendency to looseness, The dry feed 
corrected this nicely. 
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The Egg Problem. 


Feed and Care of Laying Hens. 





The plan followed by Henry Van Dresser 
of Schoharie county, N Y, who keeps sev- 
eral thousand White Leghorns, is thus de- 
scribed by him: In winter, as soon as the 
fowls can eat in the morning, they are fed 
oats and wheat mixed in equal parts as 
much as they will eat in about two hours, 
At 10 a m they are fed a mash composed 
of 100 pounds wheat bran, 100 pounds beef 
scrap, and 125 pounds wheat middlings, 


mixed with milk or hot water, and fed 
warm in winter and cold in summer. At 
noon, mangel wurzels cut in two length- 


wise are fed, all they will eat. At 3.30 p m 
they are given all the corn, either cracked 
or whole, they will eat clean. 

All dry grain is scattered in litter on the 
floor, and mash is fed in troughs. Crushed 
oyster shells and grit are always before 
the fowls, as well as clean water, which in 
winter is warmed to about 90 degrees. For 
summer feeding, the ration is nearly the 
same, except the fowls get all the green 
food they require by free range, and mash 
is added at noon. The principal variation 
is that during the first half of August the 
feed is reduced at noon to one-fourth of 
the ration, and no mash is given. This 
stops their laying and reduces their flesh 
so that by starting feeding again about 
August 20, and feeding liberally with a light 
allowance of sunflower seed added at noon, 
the fowls begin to gain and will molt rap- 
idly and evenly, being ready to lay about 
October 1, and keeping it up all winter. 


Feeding Fowls In Winter. 


EXPERIENCE OF PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPERS, 





I sometimes cook the grain in the evening 
and feed it warm in the morning. The 
fowls are very fond of cooked grain. In 
summer they are fed some grain, but not 
all they will eat, as they have their free- 
dom and must hunt and scratch, but they 
never go very hungry. The little chicks 
are fed cracked corn, eggs, bread; potatoes 
and ground wheat. I have had the best 
success this year, feeding ground wheat 
and corn. I grind the wheat in an old cof- 
fee mill and feed it dry. The corn meal I 
dampen with water. I did not have any 
success feeding bread this year. Every time 
I fed. it, the chicks would have bowel trou- 
ble. I think the flour we buy to make 
bread is not as good as the flour we used to 
have made from home-grown wheat. At 
least the chicks don’t thrive as they did 
when I was a girl.—{Mrs Harriet E. Kauff- 
man, Whiteside County, Til. 

I obtain the best results in eggs by feed- 
ing a mash composed of one-half bran, one- 
fourth meai, one-fourth beef scraps and a 
small handful of salt to every four quarts 
wet up with milk, if possible, for break- 
fast. This mash is fed warm in cold weath- 
er. For supper, a variety of grains are 
given, including corn, oats and wheat, the 
oats being soaked in hot water. Cabbage 
or turnips are given when the fowls cannot 
get grass or other green food.—[Josephine 
M. Davis, Tolland County, Ct. 

For 50 hens I feed four quarts meal each 
morning made in a mash with a little ani- 
mal meal added, also some Prolific poultry 
food. I also keep before the fowls oyster 
shells, burned bones, etc. I cook and feed 
all vegetable parings, mixing them with 
meal or middlings, also give twice a week 
clover hay cut fine, then cooked and mixed 
with meal. I have great faith in this as 
an egg producer and have fed it with good 
results.—{Mrs H. M. Peebles, Hampden 
County, Mass. 

In the winter I gave each morning a warm 
mash made of small boiled potatoeseand a 
little ground feed. A pan of potatoes and 
two quarts feed are given to 70 hens. At 
noon, give three quarts wheat, oats and 
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buckwheat mixed, with sometimes one kind 
alone; at night 2% quarts of corn. When 
very cold, I warm the grain and give warm 
water to drink. I also feed chopped hay, 
fine hay leaves and seeds swept from the 
floor. About three quarts of this is put in 
a pail with four quarts ground feed. Boil 
a small pan of potatoes in plenty of water 
and pour the*boiling water into the mixture 
until the hay is moistened, then mash the 
potatoes and feed when cool enough so as 
not to burn the fowls.—[Mrs A. F. More- 
house, Oswego County, N Y. 

The morning feed is two parts chop and 
one part bran mixed with hot water to a 
crumbly mass, and fed in several tin pans, 
feeding about three pints to 11 fowls. At 
night a pint of shelled corn is scattered 
among the litter around the straw stack, 
so chickens are obliged to scratch for it. 
This is fed soon after 4 o’clock, leaving am- 


ple time before the fowls wish to go: to 
roost. After the hens have eaten the mash 
in the morning, the pans are rinsed and 
water placed in them for drinking.—[Mrs 


Cc. G. Ford, Charles City County, Va. 





Raising Young Ducks for Market. 


Z. B. BICKNELL, CONNECTICUT 





I keep only a few Pekin ducks, 13, and 


four drakes, at present. I feed a mash 
composed of equal parts meal and bran 
and 15% ground beef scrap, all they will 


eat twice a day, and sometimes cracked 
corn at noon. In the winter I feed rowen 
and some turnips or potatoes. In summer 
they run in the pasture, so I do not give 
vegetable food, but feed more bran and 
less beef scrap? 

I sold last year nearly 300 ducklings 
when from seven to 12 weeks old. I hatch 
them .under hens and in an incubator. I 
don’t sell any eggs except for hatching. 
Take the young ducks away from the hens 
or out of the incubator soon after. all are 
hatched, then remove to brooder, but do 
not feed for 24 or 36 hours. For a few days 
I feed equal parts rolled oats and cracker 
crumbs of bran, wet up with milk, and add 
5% coarse sand. From four days to three 
weeks old, I give-them equal parts rolled 
oats and bran, 10% corn meal and 5% fine 
beef scrap, and use some green feed. From 
six to eight weeks old I give equal parts 
meal, bran and Quaker oat feed and 5 or 
10% beef scrap. Grit is kept before them 
after a day or two. From eight to ten or 
12 weeks old feed one-half meal and one- 
half bran and oat feed, and feed them three 
or four times a day. 

I keep them in flocks of 25 or 50, and yard 
closely, after leaving brooder at from two 
to three weeks old. They had no protection 
last year from storms and sun except plank 
or boards laid over a corner of the pens. 
I shall build a shed this year 40 feet long, 
6 feet wide, 5 feet high in front and 2% feet 
at back. Such a shed, I think, will accom- 
modate them until ready for market. 

In dressing them for market I pick them 
dry, then put them in a tub of water 
through the day; at night turh off the 
water, which has become warm and bloody, 
and put in fresh water and ice. Let them 
remain in this until morning, then take 
them out and after they drain awhile, pack 
in boxes with ice between each layer of 
ducks and on top. The first lot of 12 that 
I killed last year weighed 55 7-16 pounds 
at 8% weeks old. 


The American White Plymouth Rock Club. 


This is a specialty poultry club, which is 
doing effective work among breeders of 
‘White Plymouth Rocks and poultry keep- 
ers generally. The general secretary and 
treasurer of the club is J. Fred Crangle of 
Simsbury, Ct. The state secretaries are as 
follows: Texas, A. W. Straite of Texarkana; 
New Mexico, Mrs Peidro Padilla of Raton; 
Idaho, F. N. Uhriaub of Hagerman; Colo- 
rado, Logan Clark of Ft Collins; Minneso- 
ta, L. Jenson of Red Lake; Tennessee, A. C, 











Parker, 396 Front street, Memphis; Connec- | 





ticut, W. R. Pollock of New London; Wis- 
consin, Seth W. Gregory of Delavan; Cali- 
fornia, Mrs A. Baisley of Prospect Park; 
Kansas, M. L. Canfield of Belleville; Penn- 
sylvania, G. H. Mildebrandt of Pittsburg, 
New Jersey, Fred Huyler of Peapack; Ar- 
kansas, W. H. Westbrook of Pine Bluff; 
Washington, J. C. Smith of Spokane; Okla- 
homa, L. J. Laverty of Laverty. 

Tllinois, W. E. Gapen, 1105 North McLean 
street, Bloomington; Michigan, J. A. Grover 
of Concord; Indiana, D. T. Root of Con- 
nersville; Ohio, Ralph R. Roebuck of Wash- 
ington, C H; Mexico, Miguel Cortina Rinccs 


of Mexico City; Vermont, F. C. Brown of 
Quebec; Massachusetts, S. A. Bates of 


Westboro; Iowa, A. Matthews of Mt Union; 


Alabama, Carrie Bryant of Birmingham; 
Maine, P. S. Dinsley of Lewiston; Nebras- 
ka, Mrs Ida Blanchard of Friend; North 


Carolina, John B. Taylor of Charlotte; 
Kentucky, T. R. McDonald of Wades Mill; 
Canada, Alex McD. Drummond of Beteto 
Cote, Montreal; New York, Dr E. M. Santee 
of Cortland; Missouri, E. B. Omohundro of 
Bowling Grten; Louisiana, R. K. Bonney 


of Duckport; Virginia, W. P. Cotton of 
Churchland; Maryland, F. H. Harvey of 
Lansdowne; Indian Territory, Brown 


Hitchcock of Aften; 
way of Perry. 

Provide Good Sleeping Quarters—Most 
farmers provide a sleeping place for every 
animal on the place, except the chickens, 
and give good bedding. Every fowl, except 
turkeys, should be housed, and when the 
weather is too cold or stormy to iet them 
out in the daytime, they should be given 
plenty of straw or leaves to scratch in.— 
{Mrs J. M. Wilson, Linn County, Ia. 


Georgia, W. Heming- 





To Stop Feather Eating—When the 
fowls get to picking the feathers off each 
other’s necks, I take a piece of raw, fat 
salt pork (a piece with a good rind, so it 
will not come down in the dirt) and driving 
a nail through the rind nail it to some 
part of the building in easy reach of the 
hens and let them work at it all they 
please. When this is gone if they still con- 
tinue to pick off the feathers, I give them 
another piece. There is something lacking 
in their food when they pick off and eat 
each other’s feathers and the raw, fat salt 
pork supplies the deficiency and stops 
feather eating.—[Josephine M. Davis. 





Skimmilk for Weanling Foals is great 
to make rapid growth and good bone and 
muscle. Give them a little if you have 
some to spare. * 
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Don’t Pay Double. 


We’llsell you a better hatcher 
for the money than any other 
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WILSON’S 


New Green Bone, Shell 
and Vegetable Cutter 


for the Poultryman. , 
Also Bone Mills for making phos- 
phate and fertilizer at small — oe 

the farmer, from 1 to 40 h 

_~= Farm Feed Mills oried 
fine, fast and easy. Send for circulars. 
WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., Easton, Pa. 
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A Chain 


is no stronger than its weakest link, 
A fertilizer deficient in 


Potash 


is just as dangerous as a chain 
with a cracked link. 


Our money winning books are needed bi 
every man who owns a field and a_ plow, an 
who desires to _ the most out of them. They 
are free. Send postal card. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, : 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Curing and Marketing Cheese. 


H, B. COOK, NEW YORK. 





Marked changes are rapidly taking place 
in this important branch of the cheese in- 
dustry. The curing rooms are as a whole 
ill-fitted for ripening a good cheese. Recent 
investigation has made clear that lower 
temperatures from 50 to 60 were most sat- 
isfactory for what might be called rapid 
curing, and that 35 to 40 degrees for slow 
curing. The very pronounced advantage 
arising is the development only of the 
proper flavors. The bacteriologist has de- 
fined these changes as due to enzymes 
which produce this soft texture through the 
breaking down of the casein and such ni- 
trogenous compounds as are held by rennet 
coagulation. At the very low temperatures 
Babcock and Russell found the development 
of a new property which they termed ga- 
lactase. 

Another peculiar effect of cold curing has 
been an absolute lack of growth of those 
organisms producing the so much dreaded 
off flavors. While they do not seem to die, 
they do remain dormant, permitting a free 
growth of the ‘esirable flavors, Proof is at 
hand that the indesirable flavor producing 
organisms are only latent, from the fact 
that the introduction of the cheese toa 60 
to 70 degree temperature after long holding 
in a cold room vesults in a rapid change 
in flavor. A mild, clean flavor can easily 
be changed to a sharp and ultimately a very 
unpleasant flavor. A* general opinion pre- 
vailed that each factory would require a 
curing room equipped with facilities by con- 
struction or through artificial refrigeration, 
to hold cheese for these lohg periods. Just 
at this time, however, centralized cold stor- 
age and paraffine have taken the place. 
Cheese may be kept at the factory in a 
room having a range from 60 to 70 degrees 
for a week or ten days, and then at once 
coated with paraffine, boxed, and placed in 
cold storage. Up to the present time para- 
ffine coating has been done at the cold stor- 


age, which necessitates taking out of the 
boxes and again re-boxing. There seems to 
be no valid reason why this may not be 
more easily and cheaply done at the fac- 
tory. An equipment can be procured at the 
small expense of $10, to which steam pipes 
are attached. We have done the work at 
our factories and see no objection to its 
universal adoption. 
WHY USE PARAFFINE? 

The domestic demand has always paid 
more money for small sizes weighing from 
25 to 45 pounds. The very great objection 
has been the greatly increased percentage 
of loss through shrinkage. Makers and 
dealers have not therefore taken kindly to 
them, and the large 60 to 80-pound cheese 
have been made and sold for export at a 
much lower price per pound. Home trade 
has been greatly influenced thereby, partic- 
ularly in the winter. Small retailers could 
not safely buy a 70-pound cheese. Slow sale 
would mean a loss to him through drying 
and waste. Hence he confined his cheese 
sales to the summer months. _ Could he ob- 
tain a 25-pound cheese at not to exceed %- 
pound margin above the large size, he 
would quickly buy, and cut cheese every 
day. The trade has been very skeptical for 
a long time about the curing effects of 
paraffine—due no doubt to the coating in 
the early days of its use; cheese that were 
fresh from the hoop, and others that con- 
tained excess assimilation of moisture. The 
effect in both cases being a mushy cheese 
lacking in body and texture. 

But to-day, with a firm, well-assimilated 
cheese, coated in a week or ten days in the 
summer, and two weeks in the cool fall 
months, practically all escape of moisture is 
checked, loss by shrinkage prevented, which 
on small cheese amounts frequently to 10%, 
the rind kept thin, and the cheese much 
softer, a desirable quality, making for an 
adjustment to domestic demands which 
must rapidly increase our per capita con- 
sumption. Since the passage of the filled 
cheese law, the southern trade has come to 
be an important factor in our northern 


BEEF AND DAIRY INTERESTS 


markets, which is very significant indeed 
in its proof that people prefer a genuine 
article to the fraudulent, and that further- 
more the south is fast coming to a point 
financially where they -can buy the best. 
Keep away the skimmer, use only the best 
of milk, manufacture any size or shape 
that people want, cure them at low tem- 
peratures, and the American people will 
soon learn that cheese is one of the cheap- 
est, safest and best of daily foods, 
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Ayrshires not Surpassed as Dairy Cattle. 


JAMES BODEN, MANAGER, QUEBEC. 





The Ayrshires did not get a proper 
chance in the model dairy test at Buffalo 
last year as we never knew anything about 
it till the week before the cows left for 
Buffalo so they were not fitted for a milk 
test in any way. Both our cows calved 
two months before they went. If we had 
known in time there would have been a 
different tale to tell with the Ayrshires. 
We never put our cows on a test but are 
very heavy milkers. They are fed for 
cream as we send cream and milk to Mon- 
treal. Our highest yearly average per cow 
was $116 and the lowest $78. That included 
a very dry summer when we had no rain 
for four months and the pasture was all 
dried - up. 

Our way of feeding is to give what silage 
they will eat up clean and three pounds 
ground oats and two pounds bran at 5 
o’clock a m, then milk and after milking 
give all the good clover hay they can eat 
without leaving any in the mangers. At 
11.30 a m give about 20° pounds mangles 
whole, then a small feed of hay and in the 
evening the same ration as in the morning 
except straw in place of hay. We fill the 
mangers so as to have as much straw left 
as is needed for bedding. This gives the 
cows a chance to pick all the best out of 
it. 

The young heifers calve at about 2% 
years of age and in the fall so as to get 
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Shamrock is an Angus grade, 
ing by the animal’s head. 
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PRIZE WINNING ANGUS STEER SHAMROCK, GRAND CHAMPION FAT STEER I 


This now famous animal, as noted in these pages a week ago, 
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902 INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK SHOW 


won the grand championship prize offered for best fat steer. 
two years old, exhibited by the Iowa agricultural college. 


The feeder, Sam Johnson, is stand- 





























them started to milk on house feed and 
milk them right up to calving. It is the 
first year at school that makes the scholar 
in a cow. There is no breed of dairy cat- 
tle that can compare with the Ayrshires 
for being an even lot of milkers. There 
are very few culls among them. If they 
get decent care they will pay a good profit 
for your trouble in keeping them. There 
is no cow that can compare with them for 
style and get up, and for hardiness. They 
are the poor man’s cow. 


Commercial and Homemade Starters. 


PROF C. L. MCKAY, IOWA. 





Starters and cultures are now extensively 
used. A buttermaker is not considered up 
to date unless he has a fair knowledge of 
dairy bacteriology and starters. In this 
country we have three or four firms which 
make a business of furnishing pure cul- 
tures to creamerymen. 

A pure culture properly cared for should 
be carried forward for a month. We found 
at our school, when isolating different spe- 
cies of acid producing germs from milk, 
that they would work vigorously for three 
or four weeks, when extra care was ob- 
served in carrying them forward. After 
that they seemed to lose their power of 
producing acid, then we would have to go 
back to the wild state again and isolate 
from the milk. 

As soon as a starter begins to coagulate 
it is in the best condition to use but if 
the maker is not ready to use it at that 
time, it should be immediately cooled down 
to low enough temperature to practically 
check fermentation until it is used. This 
can usually be accomplished by placing 
the can in a refrigerator or in ice and 
water. 

A mistake some of my pure culture 
friends make is in advertising to sell to a 
small creamery a bottle containing half the 
amount of culture they sell to a large 
creamery, at a reduced price. If the right 
species of bacteria is present in the culture, 
the intelligent maker can pasteurize a pint 
or a quart of good milk and inoculate it 
with this small starter on the same prin- 
ciple that any starter is carried forward, 
and have enough starter for creamery of 
any size. 

COMMERCIAL STARTERS FOR BUTTERMAKERS. 


I am asked to state which I like better, 
the commercial or natural starter. For the 
average maker I believe the commercial 
starter will give the better results. But 
the intelligent maker who has taste and 
smell well cultivated will be able to select 
milk and prepare a starter that will pro- 
duce flavor equal or superior, to any cul- 
ture on the market. We usually find. that 
-when thorough cleanliness is observed in 
everything pertaining’ to milk, the right 
species of bacteria is present to give the 
most perféct flavor to butter and cheese. 
Milk becomes. impure from an external 
source. 

If I were asked-to give a definition of a 
natural starter, I would find it a difficult 
thing to do. For instance, one man has a 
dirty, leaky vat, which is loaded with foul 
bacteria, ready to contaminate the purest 
cream. Another man will have improper'y 
cleansed churns and pumps, filled with un- 
desirable bacteria. Still another washes 
his butter with impure water. There is the 
overripe hand separator cream which some 
makers have to contend with. 

These are all starters of their kind. One 
man uses buttermilk and calls it a natural 
starter. Another uses skimmilk caught 
from the average milk as it comes from the 
separators, and he calls it a skimmilk or 
natural starter. Another will go out and 
get the milk of a fresh cow and allow it 
to sour, which is also a natural starter. 
Some will use whole milk and some will 
use cream, and they will come under the 
head of natural starters. 

BACTERIA CONTROL FLAVOR. , 

The great difficulty with most makers is 
that they do not seem to comprehend that 


THE CREAMERY 


it is a certain kind of bacteria which large- 
ly controls the flavor. Even cleanliness in 
every sense of the word does not always 
result in milk souring with the oest fla- 
vor, as alf cows are usually milked in the 


stable during the winter months. In a 
very warm barn we usually find that the 
putrefactive bacteria are found in abun- 


dance. These get into the milk and con- 
taminate it before it reaches the creamery. 
PREPARING HOMEMADE STARTERS. 

A maker cannot tell by the taste or smell 
just how the milk is going to sour. There 
is only one method that can be adopted 
and that is to take in a sterilized can or 
glass jar, a sample of about a pint or half 
a pint of each patron’s milk, which you 
think will sour right. Put this jar or ves- 
sel in warm water or some place where the 
temperature will be held at 65 or 70 degrees 
until it sours. If the sample coagulates 
solid without any pinholes and has a pleas- 
ant acid flavor, you may know you have 
the right species of bacteria. 

Then select some of your best skimmilk 
and separate the cream from it, by pass- 
ing through a separator. Pasteurize the 
skimmilk by heating it to 190 or 200 degrees 


‘and hold it at this temperature for about 


15 minutes. Cool down to 75 or 80 degrees 
and inoculate it with the good sample of 
milk in the fruit jar. This will give you a 
quantity of starter the same as the small 
sample, and by using a heavy starter of 
this kind, 25 or 30% in the winter, when 
cows are milked in the stable, you will be 
able to largely control your flavor. 

A starter of this kind can be carried on 
from day to day by pasteurizing a new lot 
each day and adding from 1 to 2% of the 
mother starter, depending of course at 
what temperature the starter is kept. It 
can be carried just as long as a pure cul- 
ture. In fact, it virtually becomes a pure 
culture of the best kind. 





Myrick’s Feeding Chart is complete. It 
gives in colors the composition of all the 
principal fodders and feeding stuff, show- 
ing what proportion of each ingredient is 
digestible... On the back are printed tables 
of feeding and manurial values, with sim- 
ple explanations that make it possible for 
any farmer to employ this scientific knowl- 
edge to his profit. 





Destroying Lice on Hogs—Where there 
is a large herd, the easiest plan is to spray 
with kerosene emulsion. This will not only 
destroy parasites, but will also clean the 
hogs as well, If only a few are kept, a 
thorough washing with: warm water and 
soap and. the free use of the scrubbing 
brush is exceedingly effective. 





Pigs Intended for Breeders should be 
kept vigorous, strong and healthy. To do 
this give them the run of 2 good pasture, 
ali the milk you can spare, plenty. of nitrog- 
enous foods, such as peas, cracked wheat, 
shorts and the like. If they have plenty of 
exercise and grass they will seldom get teo 
fat, but if fattening becomes apparent, de- 
crease the amount of feed slightly. 





All Stuffed Up 


That’s the condition of many sufferers 
from catarrh, especially in the morning. 
Great difficulty is experienced in clearing 
the head and throat. 

No wonder catarrh causes. headache, im- 
pairs the taste, smell and hearing, pollutes 
the breath, deranges the stomach and af- 
fects the appetite. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures catarrh—it soothes and strengthens 
the mucous membrane and-builds up the 
whole system. 
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Feeding and Breeding Sheep in Winter. 


One of the best-known farmers in Monroe 
@ounty, N Y, is David K. Bell. His sheep 
are always in the show ring at the fairs, 
as well as choice fruits, particularly pears, 
and other farm products, In regard to 
®eeding, Mr Bell firmly believes in the feed- 
amg of grain daily throughout the year. This 
izeeps his flock always in a thrifty condi- 
tion. Although some breeders do not ad- 
vise the use of grain when sheep are on 
pasture, yet it is his opinion that the con- 
tinual use of grain tends for uniformity in 
growth and development, especially in the 
growing stock. The amount of grain de- 
pends on the condition of the sheep and 
also on the character of the other food. 
The sheep have access at all times to salt 
and fresh water. 

During the winter daily exercise in the 
open air is essential to the best state of 
Mealth. Lack of exercise, he considers, is 
one of the chief reasons why some are un- 
successful in raising their lambs. Grain is 
fed morning and night, and roots, potatoes 
preferred, are given at noon. Oat or wheat 
straw is kept in the feed racks, which 
the sheep pick over during the day. The 
etraw remaining in the evening is used as 
bedding, when the racks are filled with 
clover hay or corn fodder. Special atten- 
tion is given to lambs and yearlings, they 
being fed more liberally. Particular care 
is taken with the ewes a short time before 
and after breeding, the amount of food 
being increased so as to furnish sufficient 
milk for the young lambs. 

Under this management, Mr Bell finds 
there is no trouble in having ewes breed, 
the lambs being strong and vigorous. He 
has not lost a lamb in two years. At the 
age of two or three weeks the lambs begin 
to feed. Arrangements are then made so 
that they can go into a separate place and 
feed at will on a mixture of wheat bran 
and corn meal. At first they eat little, but 
soon learn to come for their food as regu- 
larly as the other sheep. To the opinion of 
those breeders who advocate the keeping of 
breeding stock in a thin condition, Mr Bell 
is directly opposed. Yet at the same time 
he disapproves of overfeeding. Herein the 
judgment of the breeder must be exercised. 
Under these methods, followed for the last 
15 years, his sheep have continued to im- 
prove both in form and in constitutional 


vigor. ‘i. ket 


How | Handle Chester-Whites. 


GEORGE C. BORCK, MICHIGAN. 


Each man must be governed by cir- 
cumstances in handling his hogs. He should 
choose his breeding animals with reference 
to the demands of his market. I select long 
bodied sows, with 12 or more teats, as a 
sow with less than 12 cannot support a very 
large litter of pigs. As a rule long-bodied 
sows raise larger pigs and larger litters 
than short, chunky ones. I select a boar, 
choosing one that is strong in points where 
my sows are weak. In that way the short- 
comings of one parent is counteracted by 
the other. For my use I want a boar that 
is rather chunky and compact. He must be 
masculine in appearance, must be a good 
individual, and have a good pedigree. For 
summer feed nothing is better than a clover 
pasture, adding a little grain in the feed 
lot once a day. 

If clover is not available I use sweet corn 
fodder as a main crop, and rye, oats and 
peas for green feed, before the corn is 
large enough. I have never used rape, but 
I think that I will try it next year. For 
succulent feed during the winter I use small 
potatoes, and think they are worth eight 
to ten cents per bushel for this purpose. I 
always cook them and add a little bran 
or other ground feed. In addition to pota- 
toes I use mangels, sugar beets, turnips, 
carrots and cabbages that are unsalable. 
I begin with turnips, as they are usually 





SHEEP AND SWINE 


available first, then follow with carrots and 
mangels, as these roots keep better than 
any of the others. I occasionally give my 
pigs clover hay during the winter. They 
eat it’ quite readily, and it seems to be a 
valuable food. 

Many people do not consider it absolutely 
necessary to have green feed for hogs dur- 
ing the winter, but I believe it is very es- 
sential. I can keep my breeding animals 
more contented than when only dry feed 
is used. They eat a greater volume, and 
seem to be satisfied as long as their stom- 
achs are full. On grain alone they never 
seem to get enough, and if they do, they 
get too fat for best results in the breeding 
pen. 

For grain feed I am using peas and oats, 
one part, to rye one part, ground together. 
This mixture contains too much protein to 
make a good ration alone, and I usually 
mix it with a little cornmeal. When I have 
to buy feed I choose bran, shipstuff, shorts 
and oilmeal, using my corn to balance the 
ration. i‘or young pigs three and a halt 
to four months old I use the shorts, ag 
the bran is too harsh, and they do not 
seem to do well on it. If you have good 
animals do not keep them too fat. They 
may look better, but fat sows never have 
large litters, nor do those that are too thin. 
The sow that is moderately thin is most 
satisfactory. Above all things, avoid get- 
ting the sows fat upon corn, as this seems 
to be more disastrous than too much fat 
from any other feed. If an animal is im- 
tended for the butcher it is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter, and corn should be used 
freely, as this puts on fat more rapidly 
than any other farm feed. 

Concerning the different breeds, every 
man must choose for himself. All the lead- 
ing ones are good. If you like black hogs, 
choose. Poland-Chinas or Berkshires. If 
you like white ones, Chester Whites or 
Yorkshires are very satisfactory. If you 
like red animals Duroc Jerseys will suit 
you. 


The Northwest Gets Dan Patch—The 
famous pacer, Dan Patch, 1.59%, has just 
been sold by W. E. Sturgis of New York 
to M. W. Savage of Minneapolis, president 
of the International stock food company, 
for $60,000. This horse is the most remark- 
able race horse living. He was never beaten 
in a race and is just in his prime. His 
mile last summer over the Readville (Mass) 
track qualed the record of Star Pointer. 
In many ways he is regarded as a more 
wonderful pacer than the holder of the rec- 
ord. Dan Patch will be taken to Minne- 
apolis, where he will spend the season in 
the stud, with possibly some campaigning 
during the fall of 1903. Next year he will be 
campaigned during the entire season. Mr 
Savage has retained the services of Dan 
Pat¢ch’s former driver, McHenry, having 
made a contract with him for two years. 
The price, $60,000, is the highest ever paid 
for a pacer. It will be remémbered that 
Dan Patch is the son of the famous Joe 
Patchen, 2.01%, and resembles his sire in 
appearance and action. He was bred and 
raised by D. A. Messner of Indiana. In 
1902 he started with a record of 2.16%. Dur- 
ing that season he paced 12 races, lower- 
ing his record to 2.04%, earning that year 
$13,800. In September he made his famous 
mile over the Readville track, where Star 
Pointer made his record of 1.59% five years 
before. 
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TT OLD RELIABLE REMEDY 
For Spavins, Kingbones, Splints, Ourbs. 
ete., and all forms ot Lameness is 


THE ONLY CURE FOR BONE SPAVIN. 

P ille, Ark., Mar. 25, 1901, 
tt! B. B. J. Kendall Co., Gentlemen:—Please ‘send me & copy 
reatise on the Horse and His Diseases." I have one 
your books that a friend of mine gave me but quite a number 
ves are gone from the same. I can truthfully say that 
= Spavia Cure Is the only thing that I have ever used on Bone 
pevin that did the least particle of good. I saved a very fine 
gosre by using same, and you may rest assured that I do not 

hesitate to recommend it to every one. W. G. McKEAN. 
Price is six for $6, As 2liniment for family useit has no 
et Tine dru ms for KENDALL’S SPAVIN CURE, also 
TREATISE ON ORSE,”’ the book free, or address 
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SEPARATOR 
is helping the cows to make money for 
thousands of farmers. It will help you. 
Itissimple. It is practical. It is 


Sold on Trial. 


The machine that turns easily and does 
its work thoroughly. Write fors 
book. It is free and you ought to 
American Separator Co., 
Box 1054 Belabridge, N. ¥. 
Won Medal at Paris, 1 


SEND US A COW 


Steer, Bull, or Horse hide, or any kind of hide 
or skin, and let us tan it with the hair on, soft, 
light, odorless, for robe, rug, coat or gloves. 

t first get our Catalogue, giving prices, and 
our shipping and instructions, so as to 
avoid mistakes. e buy raw furs and ginseng. 
THB CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 

116 Mill Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Twenty Years’ Experience in Corn Culture. 





[Concluded from American Agriculturist, 
November 29.] 
“We understand, Mr Long, that you burn 


a great deal of lime on your farm, and 
that you apply it in large quantities. You 
have not told us in the previous article 


which appeared in American Agriculturist 
November 29, how and when you apply the 
lime to your crops.” 


If I am a crank of any kind, perhaps 
the term lime-crank would apply better 
than any other. I am a firm believer in 
the use of lime. I began its use about 20 
years ago, and at that time put on from 
200 to 250 bushels per acre every fourth 
year. I kept it up at this rate for many 


years, but now put on about 135 bushels 
per acre. Every foot of the 500 acres on 
my farm has had applied to it at least 
1000 bushels of slaked lime during the past 
20 years. At first I put the lime in piles 
in the field and spread it afterwards. For 
some years I have used a manure spreader 
for this purpose. It not only applies the 
lime in a much more uniform manner over 
the field, but greatly facilitates the spread- 
ing and handling. I apply lime to the grass 
land any time after wheat’ harvest up to 
April 1. If the weather is good, and I 
have the time, I put my teams and spreader 
at work. 

“This practically covers your entire sys- 
tem of rotation for the corn crop, as we 
began with the fall plowing, and are now 
back to the starting point. Your experience 
has been very general, and will be of 
much practical value to others. Tell us 
something about your methods of handling 
and burning lime from stones collected on 
your place.” 

Yes, all the lime that has been used on 
my farm has been burned right here, the 
stones taken out of the reach of the plow. 
Year after year these have been taken and 
piled in various places where we have 
made stacks annually. I usually burn a 
kiln six months or a year ahead of the time 
when we desire to use lime. Our stack this 
year is 14 feet wide, 12 high and 200 long. 
We estimate that it contains about 17,000 
bushels, and we will begin spreading it the 
last of October if the weather is pleasant. 

‘How do you lay the foundation to make 
a lime stack?” 

First we select a central place and haul 
the loose stdéne to that point year after 
year. When we are ready to make the 
stack a layer of wood from 1 foot to 18 
inches thick is placed on the ground, and 
on this we pile a thin layer of limestone, 
then a layer of hard coal about 2 to 6 inches 
thick, depending somewhat on the size of 
_the stack, then another layer of stone 
about 18 inches, and still another layer of 
coal 2 to 4 inches, and so on up to the top. 
In the bottom the smaller and finer stones 
are laid in the first course so as to facili- 
tate the starting of the fire. A hundred- 
foot stack usually has from three to four 
chimneys. These are walled up and left 
open so as to give plenty of draft in 
starting the fire. As soon as the fire is 
well started all these chimneys are filled 
up with limestone, and: the tops sealed. 

For the outer layer of stone those with 
smooth edges are chosen. They are laid 
up like a wall, slanting like a roof toward 
the center. When the stack is complete it 
is covered entirely on the outside with a 
mortar’ made of stiff clay. This makes it 
practically tight. When ready to burn the 
fire is started, and this allowed to burn 
until burnt out, which usually takes from 
eight to ten days. It requires little or no 
attention after the kiln is once well fired, 
and is looked after only in a general way 
to see that there are no large openings or 
cracks as a result of the drying out or set- 
tling, causing undue draft. After the kiln is 
as a result of the drying out or settling, 
causing undue draught. After the kiln is 
burned it remains exposed to the weather 
conditions and is gradually slaked. 
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DID NOT KNOW SHE 


HAD 


KIDNEY TROUBLE 





Thousands of Women 


Have Kidney Trouble 


and Never Suspect It. 


— 


Gertrude Warner Scott Cured re the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, 


Women suffer untold misery because the 
nature of their disease is not correctly 
understood; in many cases when doctoring, 
they are led to believe that womb trouble 
or female weakness of some sort is re- 
sponsible for their ills, when in fact dis- 
ordered kidneys are the chief cause of 
their distressing troubles. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of the 
world-famous kidney and bladder remedy, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. 
It stands the highest for its wonderful 
cures of the most distressing cases. A 
trial will convince anyone—and you may 
have a sample bottle sent free, by mail. 

Among the many famous investigated cures of Swamp- 
Root the one we publish this week for the benefit of 


our readers, speaks in the highest terms of the wonder- 
ful curative properties of this great kidney remedy. 


“Doctors Said f Had No Kidney 
Trouble.’”’ 


Vinton, som 

DR. KILMER & CO., Binghamton, N 
Gentlemen :—My trouble began with pain in my stom- 

ach and back, so severe that it seemed as if knives 
were cutting me, I was treated by two of the best 
physicians in the county, and consulted another, None 
, 4 them suspected that the comes hat trouble was kidney 
isease. They all told had cancer of 

the stomach, and would ro grew so weak that 
I could not walk any more *, a child a month old, 
and I only weighed ninety pounds. One day my brother 
saw in a paper your advertisement of Swamp-Koot, the 
great kidney remedy. He bought me a bottle at our 
drug store and I took it. My family could see a change 
in me, for the better, so they obtained more and I 
continued the use of wamp- Root regularly, I was so 


Jul uy 15th, 1902. 





weak and run down that it took considerable to build 


me up again. I am _now well, thanks to Ray 


and weigh 148 pounds, and am 
husband and bec. Swamp- Root = a me after the 
doctors had failed to do me a particle of good. 





MRS. SCOTT. 


Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root Sent Free. 


SPECIAL NOTE—You may have a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root, sent absolutely free by mail, 


this wonderful remedy, 
also a book telling all about Swamp- 


Root, and containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters 


received from men and women who owe their good health, 
the great curative properties of Swamp-Root. 


in fact their very lives, to 


In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 


Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say you read this generous offer in the American 


Agriculturist. 


If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores every- 


where. 


Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, ‘Swamp-Root, 


Dr. Kil- 


mer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 
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STEEL ROOFING 


FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US® 





AT:$2.25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other ts on application. <-y means 108 
equare feet. te for free Catalogue i 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and iron $ Sts., Chicage 











FEED COOKER AND ROOT CUTTER. 


Our Stock Food Cooker and Root Cutter in excellence and amount of work, 
machines of that character on the market, Peculiarly adapted to the cen eae wine —— 


tryman and feeder, either large or small. Perfect service at low prices. Send 10cents for 


postage on No. 19 new 
20th Century Catalog. 


THE RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box B-1 


» Quincy, Ills. 
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WIN CHESTER 


“LEADER” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS. 
For uniformity of loading, evenness of pattern, strong shooting qualities 
and all-round superiority, Winchester Factory Loaded “Leader” Shells 
The next time you buy, insist upon having these shells. : : : : 
THEY ARE THE SHELLS THE cinta or eee: 
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Growing Grapes Under Glass. 


WILLIAM TURNER, NEW YORK. 





An essential feature in the production of 
good grapes is perfect drainage. In per- 
fection of this rests one of the great se- 
erets of success with both early and late 
houses. As to whether inside, or inside 
and outside border is to be preferred, pos- 
sibly the majority opinion will lean to in- 
side borders only for early work, but give 
me inside and outside together. If the 
drainage be,perfect, I can protect the bor- 
der outside during the winter season, using 
leaves to keep out frost. In my practice 
with these borders, I can get ripe grapes 
from May 20 to 25, perfectly finished 
bunches in every way equal to those of 
the midseason crop. Grape vines planted 
with an outside border will also last three 
times as long as those planted with only 
an inside bed. 

Sod “cut from a pasture similar to that 
which would be taken for roses makes an 
ideal grapery border. Do not make the soil 
too rich. It may injure young vines. 
Crushed bone is good to mix with the soil, 
and if the soil be extra heavy use char- 
coal pretty freely. A medium loam is the 
ideal. Let the border be 3 feet deep, and 
do not forget good bottom drainage. Years 
ago I dispensed with chemical fertilizers, 
and since that time have produced better 
grapes. 

In preparing the border for starting a 

house, I clear off all the loose soil and 
broadcast a- good coating of wood ashes 
and bone meal in the proportion of two of 
wood ashes to one of bone, but make no 
pretense as to exact quantities, applying 
whatever in my own judgment the vines 
appear to need. After the grapes are thin- 
ned. another slight sprinkling may be given. 
This dressing fs forked in and a top dress- 
ing of soil and cow manure in equal por- 
tions is applied. When the spring opens 
up, the outside borders are similarly treat- 
ed. In starting up the house, a thorough 
watering is given, which. suffices. until 
the grapes are thinned, when another 
watering carries them over the stoning pe- 
riod. Then the third watering with cow 
manure after that time usually finishes the 
crop. Do not water as the berries begin to 
color. 
& As to pruning, I follow the hard prun- 
ing method, cutting back and leaving two 
eyes, but this necessitates thorough ripen- 
ing of the wood in the fall. Half ripened 
wood and hard prunning do not work to- 
gether. To attain this end, attention must 
be given up to the fall of the leaf, and 
late in the season a little heat in the pipes, 
with air, will help to ripen the wood. 

The quality of the fruit that next year 
will produce is regulated by the treatment 
our vines get the present season. Early 
grapes shoujd be started the first week in 
January. A temperature of 45 degrees at 
night with a rise of 10 degrees during the 
day for the first two weeks, and then in- 
creasing five degrees, say every 12 days, 
until 65 degrees night temperature is 
reached (increasing the day temperature 
accordingly) is my practice. After the 
grapes are set keep 70 degrees at night, 80, 
or even 85 with sun heat, during the day. 
In thinning, which is most essential, en- 
deavor to do it all at one time. Going over 
the bunches a second time is* waste of 
labor, and is unsatisfactory. Thinning must 
be so done that each berry has room to de- 
velop fully without any crushing from its 
neighbors. 

When the vines are in bloom, it is my 
4ustom to damp down the house once dur- 
ing the day if the weather is bright. It is 
not necessary to keep such a dry atmos- 
phere as was formerly taught. Muscats 
are considered the most difficult grape to 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tiligers. They enrich the earth. 


FRUITS AND 





set perfectly, but I am more successful with 
them if a certain amount of moisture in 
the atmosphere is maintained, but make 
sure that the air is fairly dry before the 
house is closed. After the fruit is set. 
syringing once a day in bright weather, 
pre eterably in the morning, until color com- 
mences, and then ceasing until they are 
cut, is the rest of my treatment. I may 
state that airing plays a prominent part in 
the producing of good fruit, especially so 
with grapes. Careless airing means a check 
to the vines, and the first thing that will 
appear is mildew. If airing is properly at- 
tended to, we can grow a crop of grapes 
minus the mildew. 





- Insecticides for Spraying Potatoes. 

Three series of experiments have been 
made in Maine during the past season with 
the purpose of comparing bug death, paris 
green and arsenate of lead as insecticides 
as measured by the readiness with which 
they kill the potato beetle and particularly 
the yield per acre. One set of these experi- 
ments, of five plots, was made by the Dan- 
forth chemical company at Caribou, an- 
other, with 12 plots, by the Maine experi- 
ment station at Houlton, and the third with 
nine plots by E. A. Rogers at Brunswick. 
The Caribou experiment was also under the 
care of Mr Rogers. 

The insecticides were used in conjunction 
with bordeaux mixture, the plots. being 
sprayed five times. The details of the ex- 
periments will appear in a bulletin of the 
Maine experiment station to be published 
as soon as the analyses of the patatoes are 
completed. The average yield per acre of 
merchantable potatoes from the plots in the 
experiments are given here. 


AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE IN BUSHELS. 


At Car- At Heul- At Bruns 

ibou ton wick 

Bug death. P . 288 319 382 
Paris green..... ie@ineeee 314 321 
Arsenate of ead......245 318 335 
Arsenate of lead.....245 318 335 


Stout Bush Hook—Here is a picture of 
a-bush hook that I made this fall. It is 
simple and easily made by 

any blacksmith. Take a 

piece of cast steel 4x1\% 

inches and 10 inches long. 

Use one-half for the blade 

and the other half for the 

o shank. Draw the end that 

is for the blade, a, down 

nearly to a point, then 
3 bend pretty well, as it will 
straighten in drawing 
down to an edge. Have 
the bevel all on one side. 
Draw down true and thin. 
Then draw the _ shank 
down, tapering to the end 
and bend about 1 inch of 

f the end down to go into 
j the snath. An old scythe 
snath is just the thing. 

Fasten it to the snath 

with an old heel ring 

driven on the same as we 

: used to fasten on a 
scythe. Such a bush hook 
is light to handle. You 
can cut off a bush an inch 
or more in diameter with 
ease. The blade needs 
about the same temper 
that you. would give.a 














knife. This is much han- 
BUSH HOOK. dier than the ordinary 
bush hook. The blade is 


not so long, cumbersomeeand heavy, and 
the ease of management will appeal to 
every farmer who handles the bush hook.— 
(J. S. B. 





The Best Roots for hogs are probably 
parsnips and mangels. Some people feed 
sugar beets, but the animals do not seem 
to take to this readily in all cases. They, 
however, soon learn to eat them. 





VEGETABLES 


Basket and Question Box. 


Large Yield of Corn—D. D. F., Pennsyl- 
vania: The yield of corn referred to in the 
article on the splendid corn crop of I. S. 
Long of Pennsylvania was estimated in 
bushels on the cob. Persons who want to 
know more about this wonderful corn crop 
should address their inquiries to us, and 
we will have them answered through these 
columns. Mr Long informs us that he is 
deluged with letters on this topic, and re- 
fers all inquiries to the editor of American 
Agriculturist. 


A Serious Weed Pest—M. H. G., New 
York: The specimen plant sent is the 
cockle burr, one of the most serious found 
on farms. Cut it out as rapidly as it ap- 
pears. Would not place too much confi- 
dence in circulars and papers, such as you 
sent us. 





Storing Cabbage, Beets, Etc—A. L. R., 
Pennsylvania: Send 50 cents to Orange 
Judd company, New York, for a copy of 
“Cabbages, Caulifiower and Allied Vegeta- 


bles” by the well known horticulturist, C. 
L. AHen. It. treats of the requirements, 
conditions, cultivation and general man- 


agement of the entire re cabbage group. 


Green Stone—J. B. G. G., New Jersey: The 
Vermont marble company of Proctor, Vt, 
obtains a greenish marble from some of 
their quarries. 











300 
pounds 


per acre more 
Wheat, Oats, 
Rye or Barley 
may be raised 
for each 100 
pounds of 


NITRATE OF SODA | 


used as a Top Dressing on the 
soil. Frequent trials at Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations the 
world over fully prove this to 
be so. 

Your address on a Post Card will bring 
you our /ree Bulletin ‘‘ Practical Hints 
for the Profitable Application of Nitrate 
of Soda as a Fertilizer,” and others full 
of interest to farmers. 


WILLIAM 8. MYERS, Director, 
12 John Street, New York. 























The Olid Reliable 


BROADCAST SEEDER 
saves seed, time, strength. 
Sows all the seeds. Always 
uniform. The stand-by for 44 
years. 

Sower'’s Manual Free. 
ben, b Covers 


all seeding su 
heveit. Write for it to-day. 


GOODELL COoy 
15 Main Street, Antrim, N. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 











MONE) 


selling Battles’ Flowerand } 
table s. b We te Ce in Cash. 
No outla lean, profitable work. 


let on *4 tiles? Me Pine gives full particulars. Write Deus 8 
Frank H. Battles, Seed Grower, Rochester, N. i 





{ TREES SUCCEED WHERE | 
Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Boe 
STARK BRO 











Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
3, Leuisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 
can have Fruits, Melons, Vege- 
tabies, Flowers early as they 

have them in Florida by usin 

Gold Mine. Will pay for itse 
40 tithes a> year. Protects 
ye — ag bad weather and all kinds of insecta 
ozen, = paid. Big pay to agents. Cirevlars 
e. “J W. M. WOODWORTH, Greentown, Ind. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


IF YOU WANT CAS 


FOR YOUR 


Farm, Home, or Business, 


1CanGet It, 


No matter where your property is located : 


or what it is worth, 


If I did not have the ability and facilities to sell your property, I 


certainly could not afford to pay for this advertisement. 


his “‘ad.” 


(like: all of my other ‘“‘ads.’’) is practically sure to place on my lista 
number of new properties, and I am just as sure to sell these prop- 
erties, and make enough money in commissions to pay for the cost of 
the “ad.” and make a good profit besides. That is why I have the 


largest real estate business in the world to-day. 


Why not put yout property among the number thai will be sold as 


“ad 


a result of this “‘ad. 


I will not only be able to sell it—sometime—but will be able to 
sell it quickly. Iam aspecialist in quick sales. I have the most com 
plete and up-to-date equipment in the world. 1 have branch offices 
throughout the country and a field force of 2500 men to find buyers. 


Ido not handle any of the side lines usually carried by the 
ordinary real estate agent. Ido not make any money through 
renting, conveyancing, mortgages, insurance, etc. UST 
SELL real estate—and lots of it, or go out of business. I can 
assure you I am not going out of business. On the contrary, 
I expect to find, at the close of the year 1902, that I have sold 
twice as many properties as I did in 1901, but it will 
first be necessary for me to “‘list’’ more properties, 

I want to list YOURS and SELL it. It doesn’t 
matter whether you have a farm, a home without 
any land, or a business; it doesn’t matter what it 
is worth or where itis located. If you will fill out 
the blank letter of inquiry below and mail it to me 
to-day, I will tell you how and why 1 can quickly 
convert your property into cash, and will give you 
my complete plan (free) and terms for handling it. 
The information I will give you will be of great 
value to you even if you should decide not to sell. 
You had better write to-day before you forget it. 

If you want to buy any kind of a Farm, Home, or Business, in any part 


ef the country, tell me your requirements, I will guarantee to fill them 
promptly and satisfactorily. 


W. M. Ostrander, 


SUITE 1429, NORTH AMERICAN BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 


if You Want to SELL, Fill Out, Cut Out, 
and Mail this Coupon to me To-day. 


if You Want to BUY, Fill Out, Cut Out, 
and Mail this Coupon to me To-day. 








a 


W. M. Ostrander, 
1429 North American Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
Please send without cost to me, a plan for finding a 


cash buyer for my property, which consists of 


én the town or city of 
County of 


and which I desire to sell for $ 
The plan is to be based upon the following brief descrip- 


tion of the property: 


see ee esse seiner eee 


SOS TOTO NS PA OO I EE ES 





00.600 06 60000600 0s cece ceseeseboneees ~» +190 
W. M. Ostrander, 
1429 North American Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
With a view of buying, I desire information about 
properties which correspond approximately with the following 
Specifications: 


PS Pr Pe eee 06.0. 0h dele ealpvedaiaw a aa 
PE Sct in inns onsctbaden GONG iii 0s accttcvsgocsceceun 
City or County or part of State preferred....cccccccseseece 
The price must be between $.......... ee Pre. 


I will -pay down, and the balance.........+0 


ee ee ee ee ee sees reese ee ee ee 


AON o 0 0:0 0 0:0:0:0:4.0:08 se és whe Stedsedscrcbsmsnnetscac deanna 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year. 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 
per year. A year’s subscription free for a club of *twe. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. Specimen copy free. 

FOKEIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
2.00 or 8 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
s paid. Thus Jan03 shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January 1, 1903; Feb03 to February 1, 1903, 


and so on Some time is required after money is 
—_ before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 


DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers _ will 
continue to receive this journal until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discuntinue, when all arrearages 
must be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued 
for another year after your subscmption has expired, 
you should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a. change in 
he , subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 


vertising rates, see that department. The American 
Agriculturist is unquestionably the best and cheapest 
medium in which to advertise for rural business in the 


Middle or Southern States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every adve:tiser in this journal. 
This guarantee is irrevocable and means just what it 
says. It means that no advertisement is allowed in our 
colmmns until we are satisfied that the advertiser is 
absolutely reliable and that any subscriber can safely do 
business with him. It furvher means that if any sub- 
scriber is swindled through any advertisement in our 
columns, we will reimburse him for the full amount of 
his loss. Complaint, however, must made within one 
week from date of ary unsatisfactory transaction, with 
proofs, etc, and within one month from date adver- 
tisement appeared, so that the matter can be adjusted 
while all the circumstances are fresh in mind. We 
do not, of course, guarantee that one advertiser’s 
are better th another's, but we do guarantee that 
the advertiser will furnish the article he advertises on 
the terms stated. ~It is a condition of this contract that 
in writing to advertisers you state that you saw their 
advertisement in American Agriculturist. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice. or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by reguler mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1, one-cent 
stamps preferred. Money orders, checks and drafts 
should be made payable to the Orange Judd Company. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
~ WEW YORK, DECEMBER 20, 1902 











The merits in a “little - farm well tilled” 
are well exemplified in the successful work 
carried on by Rev J. D. Detrich of Penn- 
sylvania, as described in the last two num- 
bers of American Agriculturist. This rec- 
ord of a plain, practical farmer, who makes 
a good living from 15 acres, is a positive 
inspiration for eastern agriculture. The 
west has its boundless acres, and great pos- 
sibilities in crop production, but is handi- 
capped to some extent by high rates, etc. 
We in the east are obliged to practice in- 
tensive farming, but have the great advan- 
tage of the best cash markets in the world. 





We want new experiences with sprays for 
destroying the San Jose scale. The meth- 
ods for controlling this pest are far from 
perfect. The California wash of lime, sul- 
phur and salt is a good remedy, but it can 
be simplified and improved. One of our 
correspondents says he left out the salt and 
got splendid results. The method of pre- 
paring the material must be improved. We 
want a better nozzle than any now on the 
market for spraying this material. Let us 
get our heads together and see if we can- 
not improve the spray as well as the appa- 
ratus. 

niscuaiiliincaaininen 

The splendid meeting of New York dairy- 
men last, week was an illustration of what 
an organization can do when its officers 
work together with a common object in 
view. With no funds other than that 
collected from its membership and dona- 
tions from friends, this association has 
closed its most successful meeting, and 


EDITORIAL 


leaves no debts behind it. Through the de- 
yartment of agriculture at Albany the as- 
sociation has been much encouraged and 
helped. Cannot some way be outlined that 
would bring forth more needed funds for 
dairymen and other progressive state or- 
ganizations in the legitimate pushing of 
their work for farmers? A few thousand 
dollars would do much to encourage such 
co-operation, and add to the prosperity of 
the Empire state. 





The rights of the rural public in the high- 
Way must be most carefully safeguarded 
in all franchises for electric roads. In most 
instances thus far the electrics have been 
given practically everything they asked 
for, so great has been the eagerness to 
bring the rural districts the advantages 
and conveniences of the trolley car. But 
the electric railway is rapidly becoming 
more than a vehicle of local traffic. The 
interurban business, or long haul of pas- 
sengers between large towns and cities, is 
constantly increasing. The cars are grow- 
ing larger and heavier, the speed increas- 
ing, and already in certain sections through 
cars are operating over long runs at high 
speed. So pronounced is this tendency that 
the Massachusetts state railroad commis- 
sion has refused to allow an interurban 
electric line a right of way over the public 
road, but has obliged it to lay its roadbed 
across private land, for which the tram 
company has to pay an appraised valua- 
tion. We believe this is the first instance of 
its kind in the United States, but the ex- 
ample will probably be insisted upon by 
the railroad commissions of many other 
states in which electric railways are so 
rapidly multiplying. This is merely a mat- 
ter of justice to the rural public, whose in- 
terests in the highway should be carefully 
protected, as well as to the users of the 
tram cars, who are entitled to safe protec- 
tion against accidents. 





Attention has been frequently called to 
the fact that we cannot furnish the post- 
office addresses of correspondents. It would 
seem almost useless to further comment 
on this subject, but in two days a dozen 
inquiries have come to us asking for the 
postoffice address of I. 8S. Long, whose in- 
teresting experience in corn culture is now 
running through these pages. Our columns 
are always open and inquiries should be 
addressed to us, and not to individuals. 
What is of interest to one person may be 
of value to hundreds of others. Make your 
wants known, ask your question direct, but 
do not feel slighted if we do not answer 
your inquiry in case you ask for a per- 
suena! address. 

— 

Very liberal space in this issue given over 
to live stock and dairy matters, do you 
say! True, but the subject is worth it; 
next week more of horticulture and the 
great field staples. The very broad sub- 
ject of best methods of handling corn is 
emphasized by the articles now appearing 
in American Agriculturist. One printed in 
these columns a week ago will be followed 
next week by an additional record of ex- 
perience, this time by an Illinois man, oth- 
ers to appear in subsequent issues of this 
magazine. An illustrated article will also 
appear relating to methods pursued by a 
successful New York gardener in growing 


“lettuce under glass. 


Misstatement of facts will never help the 
cause of good roads. The advocates of 
large expenditures for road building gen- 
erally hit wide of the mark when they be- 
gin to use figures. Thus one declares that 
over $6,000,000 was appropriated by our last 
congress, largely to be buried in our muddy 
roads in the delivery of our rural mails. 
If every country road was paved with as- 
phalt it would not materially lessen the 
cost to the government of the rural mail 
delivery, the greatest item of which is the 
time of the mail carrier. If a 25-mile trip 
eould be made in five hours instead of 
seven, it would not mean a great saving, 








for the horse that travels this distance 
each day could not do any more, and the 
man could not use the extra time in any 
employment which would warrant him tak- 
ing a mail contract at a lower figure. The 
use of figures in such a way is misleading 
and the sooner they are avoided the better 
for the good roads cause. 

Officials move with proverbial slowness. 
But at last the postmaster general and his 
principal assistants and auditors recognize 
the need of a postal currency. More than 
that, they come out in their annual re- 
ports in favor of the Post check plan. The 
bill to carry this plan into effect is now 
before congress, and everyone should drop 
a line to his congressman at Washington 
to favor the Post check currency.bill. By 
this plan, all the bother of remitting small 
sums by mail will be done away with, no 
matter whether you live in the most remote 
country district or in town or city. 


— EE 


We can assure readers of the weekly 
that when not satisfied with their treat- 
ment in answering advertisements, if they 
will make the complaint to us under the 
conditions found in our guarantee, printed 
on this page, we will give it our personal 
attention. We will not allow any adver- 
tiser doing busines on unbusinesslike prin- 
ciples to use our column. We do this for 
you, and ask in return that you be sure 
and mention that you saw the advertise- 
ment in this paper. 





A Quality King—I regard the Grimes 
Golden as the acme of excellence in the 
apple for any purpose. With me the trees 
are loaded every year—the surest and ful- 
lest bearer in the orchard. This year when 
every other variety yielded about a quarter 
crop Grimes Golden gave full measure. A 
heavy loaded tree is indeed a thing of 
beauty; fruit near the size and color of 
the orange, a rich golden yellow showing 
through the verdure. The tree bears when 
very young and it is surprising how much 
fruit the little trees bear. Probably the 
main reason of its abundant and regu- 
lar bearing is that it is_a late bloomer. The 
trees are hardy and vigorous. I have yet 
to see an apple that gives so much, quality 
and quantity, for so little care and atten- 
tion. In quality it is king, the highest, has 
a flavor all of its own, aromatic, spicy, 
rich. For canning and preserving it is the 
nearest approach if not the equal of the 
pear. The canned and preserved products 
are of the highest quality and finest color. 
If you want a fall and early winter apple, 
by all means plant. some Grimes Golden. 
[E. W. Jones, Kentucky, 





Nearly $2 Per Hen Profit was made for 
the year ending November 1 by I. B. 
Koons of Lehigh county, Pa, who started 
the year with 38 Plymouth Rocks. They 
laid 4118 eggs, which at an average of 22 
cents per dozen brought $78.65. Chickens 
sold and used brought $23.05 and the in- 
erease in the flock of 42 head was valued 
at $20, making a total income of $121.70. The 
expenses for feed were $48.97, leaving a net 
profit of $72.73. During the year four fowls 
were lost through disease. This shows that 
fowls well cared for are profitable live 
stock. 





Market Lambs Should Be Early—One of 
the greatest difficulties in raising lambs for 
market is to get them early enough. This 
can best be done by choosing two-year-old 
ewes and giving them the best possible care 
and attention. The lambs should be taught 
to eat at the earliest possible moment. They 
should be given a variety of feeds, and pro- 
vided with comfortable quarters. Wheat, 
corn meal, bran and sugar will cause lambs 
to put on astonishing gains. If properly 
fed, they can be put on the market when 
six or seven weeks old, at which time they 
should weigh 40 to 50 pounds. 































































































Pennsylvania Dairymen in Session. 





The fifth annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania dairy union, held at Harrisburg, De- 
cember 10-11, while not so largely attended 
as it should have been, was one of the most 
successful and instructive meetings the 
union has ever held. The program was 
replete with entertaining features and the 
discussions of the topics presented were ev- 
idence of the lively interest of the audience 
in the subjects of the speakers. 

Secretary of Agriculture John Hamilton 
delivered the address of welcome, in which 
he gave a short account of what his de- 
partment is endeavoring to accomplish to- 
ward the advancement of the business of 
dairying. The president of the union, W. 
F. McSparran, concisely reviewed what the 
union has done, seme of the obstacles it 
has met, and offered suggestions as to what 
he considered the duties of the organiza- 
tion as affecting its future usefulness. He 
summarized what the federal and state gov- 
ernments have done to protect the legiti- 
mate dairy interests, by guarding them 
against fraudulent competition, insisting 
that the dairyman’s greatest need is edu- 
cation in his business. The public schools 
are doing nothing in this direction. The 
state college is scarcely accomplishing more, 
it is claimed by that institution, on account 
of lack of equipment, while the farmers’ 
institutes have not kept pace with the 
growing needs of the agriculttral popula- 
tion, on account of the inefficiency of many 
of the alleged instructors, especially of those 
supposed to teach dairy husbandry. 

Dairy and Food Commissioner Cope read 
a comprehensive,paper, giving an account 
of what his department has done the past 
year in the enforcement of the pure food 
laws.* This was followed by an able and 
exhaustive address by Prof E. B. Voorhees, 
director of the New Jersey experiment sta- 
tion, on The relation of dairying to soil im- 
provement. Prof Voorhees confined his dis- 
cussion of the subject to the income and 
outgo of plant food; use of the waste that 
occurs in the process of manufacture of dairy 
products; and kind of crops to grow. The 
results of many valuable and suggestive 
experiments made at the New Jersey sta- 
tions were given, among them being the 
methods followed in growing soiling crops, 
in feeding them, and in applying the ma- 
nure from the animals fed, thus not only 
receiving a profit from the animals, but 
increasing the fertility of the land. A com- 
parison was made between fertility mainte- 
nance and tmprovement in the case of the 
grain farmer, who sells the products of his 
land as grain, and the dairy farmer, who 
feeds those products to profitable dairy ani- 
mals. 

John I. Carter of Chatham read a careful- 
ly prepared paper on the subject of The 
pasteurization of milk. The market de- 
mands good, sound milk, and the increased 
price obtainable for it more than compen- 
sates for the extra expense of making it. 
If milk could be had reasonably free from 
impurities, Mr Carter would not advise its 
pasteurization, but the fact that so much 
milk taken to the creameries is open to 
suspicion, in self-defense the creameryman 
is obliged to resort to pasteurization for 
its improvement. This topic brought out 
a very lively discussion, showing the wide 
interest of the creamerymen and milkmen 
in it. 

Rev J. D. Detrich in his masterful man- 
ner spoke of The sire, the dam and calf, 
and gave many valuable and original sug- 
gestions to the breeders of dairy animals. 
He advocated inbreeding for the scientific 
breeder of the thoroughbred dairy animal 
and improved breeding for the working 
dairyman, by the purchase of pure-bred 
sires of the best types of the different 
breeds. He outlined the ideal sire, told of 
his method of developing udders on heifers 
and the feeding and general care of his 
herd. The audience deluged him with ques- 
tions, which he answered in a manner 
showing the extent and thoroughness of 
his experience and observation. 

For the ensuing year the dairy union 
elected for its president Dr H. P. Armsby; 
secretary, Dr Conard; treasurer, W. E. Per- 
ham, and directors, W. F. McSparran, 
George Meloney. Henry Comfort, S. F. Bar- 
ber and Henry Palmer. 





Break a Colt to drive by the side of a 
Ssteady, fast-walking horse. Teach him to 
walk fast, for he will trot of his own ac- 
cord. 


WITH 








Aftermath of Chicago Steck Show. 





The 1902 national stock exposition is now 
a matter of history, as all business has 
been promptly closed up. The future of 
the show seems to be assured, as the pro- 
posed association is meeting with favor ev- 
been promptly closed up. The future of the 
show seems to be assured, as the proposed 
association is meeting with favor every- 
where. An interesting auxiliary of the main 
exposition was the sale of pure-bred live 
stock. In nearly all cases first-class prices 
Were secured and everybody is well satis- 
fied. The opportunity for examining all 
kinds and classes before buying is excep- 
tional at this exposition and the sale fea- 
ture is an attractive one. In addition to 
the news already given concerning the 
show, we give below a number of additional 
awards and meetings of the various breed- 
ers’ associations. The slaughter tests and 
results of sales of prize animals will be es- 
pecially interesting. 

RESULTS OF SLAUGHTER TESTS. 

The tabulated results of cattle slaughter 

tests are noted below: 


Per cent 

: Live Dressed dress 

Name and age wt wt Tal Hide wt 
Bump, Aug, ’00....... ..1,080 667 76 63 .6176 
Hero, Sept, '00..........1,095 686 71 68 .6265 
Harvey, Jan, °O1........ 1,550 1,002 127 92 .6464 
Sampson, April, *00....1,430 955 116 91 .6678 
aa; Gs Was sass xenad 1,355 830 127 73 .6125 
Punch, Feb, -Gh.. 2.600 1,270 825 87 77 .6496 


Topsy, Feb, ’00.........1,350 814 88 80 .6030 
J. Flournoy, Dec, ’02..1,400 916° 87 88 .6543 
Fullback, April, ’00....1,555 1,012 118 86 .6508 


Royal, March, ’01......1,080 665 72 72 .6187 
Stanley, Feb, ’01........1,285 835 86 78 .6498 
Dora’s Lad, May, ’01..1,145 759 79 69 .6629 


Aivin, April, "@1........ 1,055 665 87 72 .6103 
Black B’y, Feb, ’01....1,380 904 72 91 .6551 

Cattle—The champion carcass prize in the 
cattle show was taken by A. P. Grout, who 
secured the prize on the yearling grade An- 
gus steer Punch. Fullback 2d, belonging to 
the Iowa agricultural college, was the re- 
serve champion. Awards for ages are as 
follows: Carcass of steer or spayed heifer 
two years under three—first, Iowa agricul- 
tural college; second, G. H. Yoeman; third, 
university of Wisconsin; fourth, Minnesota 
experiment station; fifth Andrew Brothers; 
One year under two—first, A. P. Grout; 
second, W. B. Seeley; third, George B. Hen- 
ry; fourth, Iowa agricultural college; fifth, 
Cc. F. Cleming. 

.Swine—Dressed carcasses weighing 300 
pounds or over: First and second, B. 
Cutler; third, Minnesota experiment station. 
Dressed carcasses weighing 200 pounds un- 
der three: First and third, N. B. Cutler; sec- 
ond, Minnesota experiment station. Dressed 
carcasses of bacon type: First, Dorsey 
Brothers; second and third Minnesota ex- 
periment station. Champion swine carcass 
of show, N. B. Cutler. 

Sheep—Wether one year under two: First, 
Robert Taylor; second, Minnesota experi- 
ment station; third, fourth and fifth, Wis- 
consin agricultural college. Lambs: First, 
Minnesota experiment station; second, Wis- 
consin agricultural college; third, George 
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McKerreow; fourth and fifth, Minnesota ex- 
periment station. 
PRIZES FOR HORSEMEN. 


The prizes were pretty wel distributed 
among the horsemen. No one man or com- 
pany had a monopoly. The competition 
was very close in all classes and the rib- 
bons received this year are valuable. A 
considerable number of prizes for Percher- 
ons and French Coach horses were taken 
by Dunham, Fletcher & Coleman. The 
champion Percheron was owned by Mc- 
Laughlin Brothers of Columbus, 0. This 
firm also took first prize for five 
Percheron stallions. The Dunham ebs- 
tate took first for five best Per- 
cheron mares. Robert Burgess & Sons 
won a large number of Shire premiums and 
were gratified at securing the champion- 
ship ribbon with Southgate Marmian in 
the aged stallion class. In German coach 
horses, J. Crouch & Son won their share of 
the premiums. In the harness contest the 
competition was between the teams owned 
by packers at the stockyards. 

ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS FOR PURE BRED STOCK, 

Herefords—-Exhibitors herd, first, O. Har- 
ris of Missouri; second, Gudgell & Simp- 
son of Missouri. Young herd, first, O. Har- 
ris; second, Stewart & Hutcheon. Calf 
herd, first, Stewart & Hutcheon; second, 
O. Harris. Four animals, get of one sire, 
first, Gudgell & Simpson; second, O. Har- 
ris. One bull and four heifers, first, Stew- 
art & Hutcheon; second, O. Harris. Two 
animals of either sex, produce one cow, 
first, J. C. Adams; second, Gudgell & Simp- 
son. ; 

Shorthorns—Junior yearling heifer, first, 
T. J. Wornall & Son of Missouri; second, 
J. T. Robbins & Son. Senior heifer calf, 
first, George Harding & Son; second, Purdy 
Bros. Junior heifer calf, first, D. R. Hanna; 
second, George Harding & son. Senior 
champion bull, G. M. Casey. Junior cham- 
pion bull, George Harding & Son. Senior 
champion female, two years old and over, 
D. R. Hanna. Junior champion female, E. 
W. Bowen. Exhibitors’ herd, first, G. M. 
Casey; second, E. W. Bowen. 

Angus—Aged cow, C. H. Gardner. Two- 
year-old cow, M. A. Judy & Son. Eighteen 
months, under two years, M. A. Judy & 
Son. Yearling, Stanley R. Pierce. Heifer 
ealf, C. H. Gardner. Senior champion bull, 
P. J. Donahue. Junior champion, D. Brad- 
fute. Senior champion cow, C. H. Gardner. 
Junior champion cow, S. R. Pierce. Exhib- 
itors’ herd, C. H. Gardner. Breeders’ young 
herd, C. H. Gardner. Get of one herd, four 
animals, M. A. Judy & Son. Produce one 
cow, two animals, M. A. Judy & Son. 

Galloways—Yearling heifer, C. N. Moody. 
Yearling heifer calf, C. E. Clark. Senior 
champion bull, H. Swigart. Junior 
champion bull, Brookside farm company. 
Senior champion cow, C. N. Moody. 

SHEEP, 


Oxfords—The contest was between the 
old-time rivals, George McKerrow and R. 
J. Stone. Mr Stone took first on yearling 
ram and first on ram lamb. He also had 
the champion ram. George McKerrow took 
all the other first premiums and owned 
‘the champion ewe. In addition to the two 











FARQUHAR 


Tilustrated catalog of farm # 
machinery and 
implements, 
free. 
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Portable Saw Mills 


with Engines and Boilers Complete. 
Made in seven sizes, friction f cable 
lightning gig, 


impro 
CRANK ENGINES are 
with especial reference to the 
work required of them. This com- 
bination of e-gine and mill 
makes the best sawmill 
outfit on earth. 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Lid 
York, Pa. 
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= fm lhe Grimm System for Tapping Maple Trees. 
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| Will increase the flow of sap one-fourth, withuut injury to the 
tree. This may tax your credulity, but it is true and guaranteed, 
Bvery sugar maker shouki know my method. Free for the as 
We manufacture all approved utensils for making maple sugar 


c. H. CRIMM, Rutland, Vt. 
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men named, John Andregg tcok a few sec- 
ond and third prizes. 
SWINE, 

Large Yorkshires—In this class there was 
only one exhibitor, T. H. Canfield of Min- 
nesota, who, of course, took all the prizes. 

SALE OF SHOW CATTLE. 

The fat cattle that were put up at auc- 
tion brought good prices, although nothing 
as sensational as two years ago. The steer 
Shamrock, grand champion of the show, 
weighing 1805 pounds, sold for 56 cents per 
pound. The grand champion carload lot, 
owned by Charles Escher of Iowa, sold at 
$14.50 per 100 pounds. Of the single ani- 
mals, B. R. Pierce sold an Angus for $10.05 
per 100 pounds and S. R. Pierce sold two 
Angus steers for $10 per 100 pounds. The 
prices for other animals in the Angus class 
ranged from $ieto $9.50. In Herefords, sin- 
gle animals, prices ranged from $6 to $9; 
Galloways from $6.50 to $7. 

In carload lots the prices were very satis- 
factory also. Angus ranged from $5.60 to 
$7.50; Shorthorns, $6 to $7.45; Herefords, 
$5.80 to $7.45; mixed lots, $5.40 te $7. 

The Shorthorn sale was a success; 70 head 
averaged $390. The average on bulls was 
$433 and on females $380. Two cows sold for 
$1000 each, this being the top price. 

DUROC-JERSYS SELL WELL. 

The sale of Duroc-Jerseys was more than 
satisfactory. The sows averaged $70.85 and 
boars $65.70. The popularity of this breed 
of red hogs is growing, as they are excel- 
lent mothers and bring large litters. 

BERKSHIRES BRING MODERATE PRICES, 


At the Berkshire sale, a lot of stuff was 
consigned which should never have entered 
the ring. As a consequence the price was 
quite low, averaging about $30. The stock 
probably brought all it was worth. 


Interesting Meeting of Stock Breeders. 








The 1lith annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can. association of importers and breeders 
of Belgian draft horses was held at the 
Sherman house, Chicago, December 3. 
About 20 members were present. The re- 
port of Sec-Treas J. D. Conner, Jr, showed 
that the cash on hand at the beginning of 
the year was $239.75; that the receipts of 
the year from membership, registry and 
transfer fees amounted to $424; that $40 
unused premiums had been returned to the 
association by the managers of the inter- 
national live stock exposition, making the 
total receipts from all sources $703.75; that 
of this amount $468.25 had been expended 
for secretary’s salary, fees for expert 
judges, etc, leaving a balance in the treas- 
ury of $235.50. 

Pres A. B. Holland and Col G. W. Craw- 
ford reported concerning the efforts which 
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they had made .on behalf of the associa- 
tion to secure subsidies from the Belgian 
government and the Belgian association to 
be used in enlarging and increasing the 
premium list at the Chicago exposition; 
that Dr Charles Henrotin, Belgian consul 
at Chicago, had finally been authorized by 
the Belgian minister ofeagriculture to ex- 
pend $400 in premiums for Belgian horses 
at the international exposition, provided the 
matter could be so well advertised as to 
draw out a large exhibit. The president 
assured the association that the Belgian 
government is much interested in promot- 
ing the importation of Belgian horses into 
America, and is prepared to contribute lib- 
erally for premiums to be given at the live 
stock exposition in 1903, and also at the 
St Louis exposition. On his recommenda- 
tion a committee was appointed to nego- 
tiate with the Belgian association and the 
Belgian government for appropriations to 
be used for this purpose. The committee 
elected consisted of Charles Henrotin, Bel- 
gian consul, Pres Holbert, F. Lefebure, and 
Col G. W. Crawford. 

The election of officers resulted in the re- 
turn to the presidency of A. B. Holbert of 
Greely, Ia, and the retention of J. D. Con- 
ner, Jr, of Wabash, Ind, as secretary and 
treasurer. Col George W. Crawford 6f 
Newark, O, was elected vice-president. O. 
R. Champlin of Clinton, Ia, was elected to 
the board of directors to succeed J. F. 
Miller and W. O. Talbert of Wabash, Ind, 
to succeed himself. Messrs C. A. L. Loo- 
mis of Chester, Ia, and.Harmon Wolf of 
Wabash, Ind, were re-elected as executive 
committee. 

At the Shire business meeting at Chi- 
cago during show week, 25 members of the 
association were present. J. C. Trueman 
presided, and Sec Charles Burgess looked 
after the records of the meeting. The re- 
port of the secretary showed that the as- 
sociation had expended $756 for prizes at 
the exposition. There had been a direct 
cash appropriation of $500 and besides other 
money was spent for gold medals, etc. The 
rule admitting the registration of stallions 
having five top crosses, and mares having 
four top crosses in each case by sires re- 
corded in the American shore stud book 
was stricken out by an unanimous vote. 
Since the last annual meeting 20 new mem- 
bers have been admitted. The association 
is in a flourishing condition, and business 
is reported good from every quarter. Dis- 
cussing the Shire horse, Mr Rollins of Illi- 
nois stated that he was the great draft 
horse of England, and in his own expe- 
rience excelled all other breeds for heavy 
purposes. Mr Finch, who has had consid- 
erable experience with draft. horses in the 
Chicago market, finds that the English 
buyer gives a strong preference to the Shire 
horse. Mr Sullivan said that the best horse 
he has sold this season was a Shire. He 
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STOCK AFFAIRS 


was opposed to cappers organizing a come 
pany of farmers to purchase a stallion and 
then hold up the importer for one-half the 
price for negotiating a sale.- No officers 
were elected, the present officials and com- 
mitteestholding over until the annual meet- 
ing in 1903. 

PERCHERON HORSE BREEDERS HARMONIOUS. 

The association at its annual meeting, 
ratified the action of the meeting of No- 
vember 10, in which the following officers 
and board of directors were elected: Presi- 
dent, C. O. Keiser; vice-president, J. R. 
Thompson; treasurer, M. K. Hill; secretary, 
Ss. D. Thompson; W. S. Dunham, J. R. Mc- 
Laughlin, H. A. Briggs. The association 
has recently been newly incorporated, and 
the secretary’s report indicates a most pros- 
perous future. In his report Sec Thompson 
called attention to the fact that the Per- 
cheron horse trade is in better condition at 
this time han ever before. The prices are 
higher than those which obtained during 
the palmy days from 1886-9. He pointed 
out that the men who had stood by the 
business during the years of depression and 
discouragement were now reaping the re- 
ward of their faith. He reported about 500 
men on the records of the association. Dur- 
ing the year just closed 700 horses had been 
imported. Altogether the outlook is very 
satisfactory. 


EW YORK. 


Hopewell, Ontario Co, Dec 14—The year 
has not been a very good one for farmers, 
on account of low prices. Corn did not ma- 
ture as well as usual, and a large part of 
it remains to be husked. Cabbage was over- 
done. There are acres of domestic cabbage 
that were not cut. There has been a large 
amount of Danish put in store. Sugar 
beets are the best paying crop this year. 
Apples were of poor quality, and low in 
price. Not much fall plowing done as- yet, 
as farmers are behind with their work. 
Wheat 70c p bu, oats 30c, corn 60c, potatoes 
50c, Danish cabbage $2 p ton, timothy hay 
$10 pressed, chickens 9c p lb 1 w, fowls 8c, 
veal 6c, lambs 4c, eggs 22c p doz, butter 
25c. 

Burke, Franklin Co, Dec 15—Fall plowing 
well along, more than the usual amount 
done. Threshing nearly done. Oats the 
principal grain threshed here; yield aver- 
aged from 40 to 60 bus p acre. J. R. Green 
has sold his farm to J. Hamilton and 
bought Perkins Smith’s farm at Hawks 
Hollow for $1000. Wilbur Allen has sold his 
farm of 76 acres to John Selkirk for $2600. 
Coal is $7.35 a ton, wood $1.25 p cord in the 
woods for green stove wood. Beef is very 
low at 4 to 5c, pork 6c 1 w and 8c d w, but- 
ter 25c, eggs 25 to 30c. Cattle low on ac- 
count of scarcity of feed. 








ESOTA EXPERIMENT STATION 


This pen had no trouble in capturing a first prize at the 1902 International stock exposition at Chicago. They were bred 


and fed by the station, the work being under the direction of Prof Andrew Boss. 
quality and finish. Sheep husbandry continues at the forefront, whether in the northwest. or Ohio, or New York and Pennsylvania, 


They were fine, fat lambs, showing good 














Charlotte Center, Chautauqua Co, Dec 
13—Fall work all cleaned up and a large 
amount of plowing ready for spring crops. 
The weather has been remarkably open, 
and cows have gotten much of their living 
at pasture. Milk in the cheese factories is 
netting about $1.30 p 100. The price of both 
cattle and horses is higher than for years 
at this season. Dairy cows are bringing 
from $25 to $40. Cheese factories are run- 
ning later than usual on account of the 
high price of cheese. H. E. Kimbel has 
ehut down his saw mill and cheese-box fac- 
tory for the winter. Farmers are short of 
hay to winter their stock. They are de- 
pending on their oat straw to help out. 
Butter is selling at 25c, eggs 26c, cheese 
12%c, potatoes 60c p bu, apples $1.50 p bbl, 
hay $10 at barn, straw $7. 

Durham, Greene Co, Dec 9—Farmers 
were greatly behind, but by improving the 
time they are now well up in their work. 
The snow of Dec 5 was 6 inches deep and 
somewhat drifted. Wheat and rye are look- 
ing fine. Corn averaged about 50% of a full 
crop. Oats were heavy both in straw and 
grain. The same thing may be said of 
buckwheat. Early potatoes rotted badly. 
The crop of apples here was the largest in 
several years. The creamery has. suc- 
ceeded in satisfying its patrons; it is still 
in operation. Wood bririgs $2.50 p cord for 
stove length. Coal is $10.50 p ton at the 
door. Eggs 28c p doz, butter 28c p Ib, 
pork $8 p 100, beef $6.50 p side, hay $10 p 
ton. 

West Berne, Albany Co, Dec 14—Farm 
work caught up very well, aided by good 
fall weather. Most farmers are prepared 
for winter. Eggs 28c, butter 2ic, hay $10 
to $14, rye straw $10, maple wood $5; buck- 
wheat 70c, oats 32c, corn 70c, beans $2.25, 
pork in good demand at 7c, beef 6 to 8c, 
honey 12 to 16c. Not much fall plowing, 
some will be done yet. 


Stafford, Genessee Co, Dec 15—Cabbage 
crop was enormous in this section and 
many fields are yet uncut and will not pay 
the growersthe expense of harvesting at 
the low price offered, $1 to $1.50 p ton. 
Great quantities have been put in storag< 
and pitted in the field, and it is now dis- 
covered that the heads are shrinking and 
rotting badly. The canning factory at Le 
Roy had contracts with farmers to whom 
they paid $3 to $5 p ton for small lots, but 
they discontinued buying as they could 
secure no sale for the kraut they manu- 
factured and now have a large amount of 
cabbage on hand. Acreage of buckwheat 
was less than last year, the yield being 25% 
better, some fields yielding nearly 30 bus 
p acre. Calves are scarce and bring a fair 
price, 6% to 7c p Ib lw. Butter 23 to 25c 
and somewhat scarce. First quality beans 
have been bringing $2 to $2.10; crop gener- 
ally was exposed to rain at harvest time 
and badly “damaged and sold for a nomi- 
nal price. In consequence of the total fail- 
ure of cabbage crop many farmers are. in 
debt to more or less extent, with nothing 
to put on market to relieve the situation. 
High price and scarcity of cos] has com- 
pelled many to burn wood which is being 
got in readiness for winter’s use. Pork is 
high, $7.50 to $8 being paid. Pigs are worth 
$3 p pair. There is some demand for milch 
cows. 

Franklinville, Cattaraugus Co, Dec 15— 
There was a large acreage of fall plowing 
done here. Very hard to get hired help. 
Farmers are paying 60c p cord to get wood 
cut. Eighteen inch green wood sells for 
$1.50 p cord; dry for $2. There is no de- 
mand for live stock. Cattle go in the barn 
in good condition. Farmers have fed off 
the meadows the closest for years. Butter 
is 25 to 28c and hard to get at that, eggs 
25c. Potatoes are rotting badly in the 
cellar; many farmers have not enough for 
their own use. Factory cheese sold for 

LeRoy, Genesee Co, Dec 16—Farmers gen- 
erally have done quite well this season. 
More cattle than usual being fed, but not 
quite as many lambs. A good many tons 
of cabbage stored: where in pits and not 
ventilated it is decaying badly. A good 
many are feeding it to cattle and sheep, 





The Guernsey Herd Register and Breed- 
ers’ Journal, a quarterly magazine of from 
80 to 140 pages, and only official Guernsey 
publication, will be sent for one year, to- 
gether with a year’s subscription to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, for . $2.60. Address or- 
ders to American Agriculturist- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


as. there is no market for it: Potatoes, 
which did not yield well, are being sold at 
50 and 55c p bu. Beans are nearly all sold; 
pea beans are worth $2 to $2.10 p bu. Ap- 
ples are being weli picked up and bring 
a variety of prices as to quality; $1 to $1.50 
p bu, and some extra at $2.25 to $2.50. 
Chickens are high, 10c p lb 1 w,-+eggs 26c 
p doz, butter 26c p lb. Cows sell for good 
medium, $45 to $55, with calf at side. Corn 
is nearly all secured, some ‘being husked 
by machinery, as help is scarce for such 
work, and stalks shredded. It is some- 
thing new around this section and. if a 
success more will be shredded next year. 


Ontario, Wayne Co, Dec 15—Crops gen- 
erally quite poor, and had the fruit failed 
it would have been a sorry year for farm- 
ers. There is very little cabbage being 
sold. Many are storing in the lot, cover- 
ing with straw and dirt. The creamery 
at Ontario Center has become the property 
of a stock company and many improve- 
ments are being made. Milk will be 
beught and bottled as well as made into 
butter. Meats of all kinds are high. The 
low prices for wool and high prices for 
lambs have prevented the increase of the 
flocks of sheep. Dogs have also made sad 
havoc for the past year. Pigs are more 
plentiful and prices reasonable. Many 
farmers have scarcely any corn to feed 
without buying. Roads have been good 
_ the amount of teaming that has been 

one. 


Will Ask Only What Is Necessary— 


The recent meeting of the state fair com- 
mission to-day was without particular in- 
terest, nothing being done with appropria- 
tions for next year. Another meeting wjl 
be held about Feb 1, at which time a bill 
will be drafted which will ask for only such 
things as are actually necessary. The com- 
mittees were given longer time to deter- 
mine concerning water supply and change 
of railroad tracks on grounds. 


The Winter Course in Agriculture at 
Cornell begins on Jan 2, and continues for 
11 weeks.It is free to residents of the state, 
and contains a great deal of instruction 
on practical agriculture. It is the best in- 
vestment of time that a young man with 
a good schcol education can make in the 
winter. Full information can be obtained 
by addressing Director I. P. Roberts, Itha- 
ca, N Y. 


Johnstown, Fulton Co, Dec 15—Milkmen 
are having a hard time getting milk enough 
to supply customers. Cows are giving very 
little milk. Fresh milk cows are in good 
demand; very few for sale and prices high. 
Farmers are behind with fall work. Con- 
siderable fall plowing to do yet. Farm 
produce of all kinds high. Coal and wood 
high and very scarce. Work is plentiful 
and few out of employment. Corn 85c, oats 
40c, eggs 30c, butter 26 to 30c, potatoes 89c, 
pork $9 p 100, buckwheat $3.30 p 100. 

Greenville, Greene Co, Dee 16—Crop of 
apples in this part of the county has been 
taken care of in. gfeat part, and the rail- 
road to Cairo has been very -busy moving 
them to the river front, though there are 
several thousand barrels still in the hands 
of farmers. Buckwheat is being floured to 
some extent, but most of it will be used 
for feed. Dairy business has been the best 
in years. One creamery reports over 33 
tons of butter at an average of 20c p Ib. 
Eggs are worth 24c here at present, and 
not many offered at that. Price of apples 
sold will run about $i p bbi.’ 

I 


Items from the State Capitol. 

Charles A. Wieting, state commissioner 
of agriculture, is using all his powers to 
prevent the foot and mouth disease from 
getting into this state. He recently sént 
the state veterinarian to Boston to inves- 
tigate the disease in the cattle yards there, 
and now has him supervising exclusively, 
certain work of the department to guard 
the animals of the state from infection. 
Mr Wieting has enlisted the services of 
Gov Odell in the labor of putting up bar- 
riers against the disease; thus insuring 
executive aid in obtaining any appropria- 
tions that may be needed from the legis- 
lature. The railroad authorities have also 
been ordered to fumigate such of their 
ears aS have been used in transporting 
eattle since August 1, before using them 
for the carriage of cattle within the state. 

‘what I most fear,“‘ said Mr Wieting, “is 
that some curious man will visit an infect- 
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ed herd in the New England states and 
then come back into this state with his 
clothing filled with germs and so carry 
the disease to our cattle.” 

State Engineer Bond is‘ now deep in the 
consideration of the construction of a thou- 
sand-ton barge canal and the improve- 
ment of the roads of the state. The state 
engineer hopes that one scheme will not 
interfere with the other. The constitution 
forbids the submission of proposition to 
issue bonds for both improvements on the 
same election day. The state engineer 
therefore suggests that the proposition to 
build a $70,000,000 barge canal be submitted 
to the people at a special election and the 
proposition to bond the state for $.0,000,000 
to construct good roads be submitted on the 
general election day of 1903 


MARYLAND. 


Cambridge, Dorchester Co, Dec 15—The 
magnitude of the oyster industry is respon- 
sible for a scarcity of farm help at this pe- 
riod of the year. In consequence, many 
jobs that might be done on the farms dur- 
ing the winter must be deferred. This con- 
dition is not altogether bad for farmers, as 
the laboring classes have much money to 
spend, and farm products come in for a 
good share. Shortage in the coal supply 
has caused a great demand for wood, and 
prices have advanced from 33 to 50% over 
those of less than a year ago. This increase 
in value of wood will make a difference of 
many thousands of dollars to farmers. Ow- 
ing to a mild climate and good roads, ad- 
vantage will be taken of the higher prices 
throughout the entire winter. 


Angora Goats in Maryland—At a recent 
meeting of the Vansville farmers’ club, H. 
J. Patterson of the experiment station said 
that the goats loaned the station for the 
purpose of clearing scrub land close to Pres 
Silvester’s house on the college grounds, 
had been returned to the owner. Out of 102 
goats brought to the station, but 49 sur- 
vived, a disease somewhat similar to chol- 
era having played havoc in their ranks. He 
gave it as his opinion that the importation 
of goats for clearing up land was not a suc- 
cess, owing to the prevalence of disease in 
the herd, which it seems impossible to erad- 
icate. Out of 2000 goats brought*to Prince 
yeorge’s county, but 400 remain. The goats 
do the work expected of them in clearing 
brush land. Poison oak, green briers, etc, 
are eaten eagerly. 


DELAWARE. 


Peninsula Horticultural Society—The 
sixth annual meeting of the Peninsula hort 
society will be held in Newark Jan 6-8. Hon 
James Wilson, sec of agri, is expected to be 
present ‘and address the society. Discus- 
sions will follow every address and paper, 
and all fruit growers are invited to partici- 
pate. A large quantity of fruit of various 
kinds has been sent to cold storage from all 
parts of the peninsula, and will be placed 
on exhibition in the college buildings, Those 
attending are invited to bring specimens 
with them also. 











Additional Tobacco Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA—This year’s crop of seed 
leaf has been bought up very rapidly the 
past month in Lancaster Co. Fully three-: 








fourths of the crop hag been sold and indi-— 


cations are the bulk of it will be bought- 
up by New Year’s. Prevailing prices paid 
for fair to good lots of late have been from 
814 to 9 cents through, running up to 12° 
eents. Prices have been steady since De- 
cember 1 at 9 and 10 cents. The heaviest 
buyers have been the United cigar manu- 
facturers, Sutter Bros and M. M. Fry. Now 
that the crop is off the poles, one estimate 
made by a local prognosticator is that the 
crop will not exceed 50,000 cases and may 
not go much over 45,000 cases. This shows 
a big falling off in the weight per acre over 
what was expected early in the season.- 
Stripping is being actively pushed evyery-. 
where, but deliveries have been few. The 
crop is curing nicely and early buyers 
think that they have made no mistake. 

New YorK—The crop is curing down in 
satisfactory condition at Savonia, Steuben 
county. Stripping is being pushed along 
rapidly. No sales, although in- adjacent 
tewns some are reported at 9 to 13% cents 
in the bundle- 
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Empire State Dairymen Progressing. 


[From Page 691.] 


Jersey, Shorthorn, and what he called 
“milking” Shorthorns. He believes much 
depends upon the capacity of the animal, 
and as an ideal wants a cow with a big 
mouth, big paunch and big udder. These 
three, he states, are characteristics which 
have been largely ignored by many farmers, 
as the milk producing capacity of the ani- 
mal must depend on her ability to store 
away milk-producing foods. 

He thought many breeders place more 
confidence im the registry number of a 
thoroughbred animal than upon the indi- 
vidual characteristics of the beast itself. 
He would not give two snaps of a finger 
for all the ribbons, records and pedigrees 
that had ever been attached to an animal, 
if it did not represent and show in its 
ancestry and itself the characeristics and 
capacity as a milk producer. He stated 
that he was looking over the herd of a 
well-known New York breeder recently, 
who remarked that he often killed many 
of his heifers, as they were not considered 
typical animals to breed from. Mr Gregg 
remarked on the platform, although he did 
not make the statement to the breeder, 
that he hoped ** would kill many of his 
bulls also. He of the opinion that many 
dairymen make the mistake of passing 
judgment on the value of the animal when 
too young. He very néarly lost one of his 
most valuable animals, who as a two-year- 
old did not come up to his expectations, 
and he ordered his foreman to slaughter her. 
Through the plea of the attendant the an- 
imal’s life was spared for further tests of 
her ability as a milk producer, and has 
turned out to be one of his most valuable 
animals, being, as he said, a regular milk 
fountain. 

A list of the prize winners, with score 
cards, will be printed next week. 

In his report as treasurer, F. E. Dawley 
said that about $1800 had been received 
from all sources during the past year. Out 
of this premiums amounting to about $500 
are to be paid. The committee in charge of 
the oleo bill last winter reported through 
W. A. Rogers that they had received from 
all sources $153.10, while their expenses 
were $102.27, leaving a balance of $50.83. By 
order of the association this balance is to 
be set aside for future use as a reserve 
fund. The receipts from the Jamestown 
meeting were $600. Of this the business 
men’s association of Jamestown paid $400. 
The expenses of the meeting were $653.25, 
leaving a deficit of $53.25. The speaker’s 
expenses were $280, and this amount was 
paid by the farmers’ institute department 
at Albany. Pres Witter said this was the 
first year the association would really clear 
off its accounts and look dairymen in the 
face with no debts hanging. over them. 
It has necessitated an immense amount of 
work to secure funds to carry on the af- 
fairs of the organization. Much credit 
should be given the efficient officers and 
friends who have accomplished this. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking the 
people of Jamestown for their loyal sup- 
port; and especially to J. P. Clark, assist- 
ant commissioner of the department of 
agriculture, and others who devoted much 
time and attention to making this meeting 
a success; to the Journal, Post and grange; 
commending the efforts of Sec Wilson of 
the department of agriculture in his ef- 
forts to promote honesty in the trade of 
oleomargarine and renovated butter; sym- 
pathy to the family of C. W. Jennings, 


whose recent death was announced; an ex-. 


pression of appreciation for the voluntary 
services of W. W. Hall, the energetic sec- 
retary; and a strong resolution that the 
state should without further delay make 
an appropriation for-the building and 
equipping of the agricultural college at 
Cornell university. A committee of. three 
will be named by Pres Cook to co-operate 
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with him in presenting this matter to the 
legislature. 
RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS’ REPORTS. 

The new officers of the association for 
1903 are as follows: President, H. E. Cock, 
Denmark; first vice-president, V. C. Beebe, 
Arcade; treasurer, F. E. Dawley; Fayette- 
ville; secretary, W. W. Hall, Gouverneur; 
assistant-secretary, Jared Van Wagenen, 
Jr, Lawyersville; directors, Dr W. H. Jor- 
dan, Geneva; R. P. Grant; Clayton; M. T. 
Morgan, West Winfield; W. E. Griffith, 
Madrid; E. F. Rowley, Kennedy, and Rob- 
ert McAdam, Rome 

According to the report adopted the con- 
vention will hereafter work under the new 
constitution and the new set of by-laws 
which provides for the annual meeting the 
second Tuesday in December unless other- 
wise ordered by the directors. The next 
meeting will be held at Ogdensburg, St 
Lawrence county. American Agriculturigt 
will priut later lists of exhibitors of ap- 
paratus; and as space permits, liberal ab- 
stracts of the valuable papers and many 
other facts of local and state interest 
picked up. 


Honored by New York Dairymen. 


The newly elected president of the New 
York dairymen’s association is Herbert E. 
Cook of Denmark, Lewis county, N Y. Like 
his predecessors, Mr Cook has been inti- 
mately identified with the New York dairy 
interests for many years. He has traveled 
extensively for the last ten years through 
this and other states as an institute direc- 
tor and lecturer and is well known in prac- 
tically all the dairy sections of this coun- 
try. He is a pleasing speaker and the force 
of his statements comes directly home, as 
he talks from practical experience. His ar- 
ticles which have appeared in American 
Agriculturist during the past year have 
been copied widely by other papers and 
have been greatly appreciated by the dairy 
interests in all sections of the United States 
and Canada. 

As a representative farmer, largely inter- 
ested in the manufacture of dairy products, 
Mr Cooke is well equipped for the honor 
conferred upon him on the anniversary of 
his birth, December 12. He was born in 
Lewis county in the town where he now 
resides, 44 years ago. He attended school 
in Watertown and later at a private insti- 
tution in the same city. He began making 
cheese and butter when 18 years old and 
worked constantly at the vats for over 12 
years, at the same time conducting a large 
farm, in co-operation with his brother, on 
which 100 or more cows have been fed and 
milked regularly. In their plant at present 
they are manufacturing 7,000,000 pounds of 
milk annually. 


Fine Program Assured—The annual 
meeting of the state board of agri is to be 
held in Trenton Jan 14-16. Among the sub- 
jects will be, Profits in the sheep business 
and how to get it; Wonders of the beehive, 
or profits in the honey business, illustrated; 
Soils, their requirements and improvement; 
Advances in scientific agri, and its use by 
the farmer; How can the east compete with 
the west in dairying? Conformation of dairy 
eattle, showing in detail the points that 
make them good milkers; The horse, his 
breeding, training etc, and perhaps a lec- 
ture on horticulture. Among speakers ex- 
pected are Frank D. Ward of Batavia, Dr 
D. Everitt Lyon, Prof H. J. Wheeler, di- 
rector R I college of agri; Dr W. H. Jordan 
of Geneva, N Y, Prof Joseph L. Hills of 
Burlington, yt, Dr J. C. Curryer of St Paul, 
Minn, and Prof William Libbey of Prince- 
ton. .It is hoped to secure J. H. Hale of Ct 
tor a lecture on horticulture. 


A Spur to Morris Co Farmers—iIn the 


list of farmers’ institutes, as prepared by 
the N J state board of agri, Morris Co has, 
as in the winter of 1901, been left out. No 
blame for this can be charged to the state 
board, but it rests on the farmers of this 
county alone. For years the institute man- 
agers have given excellent programs here, 
sent their best speakers, not mere talkers 
or theorists, but men and women who have 
been successful in their several branches of 
agri, but the attendance has dropped lower 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


and lower until reluctantly the manage- 
ment has come to the conclusion that there 
was not enough interest to warrant the 
appointment of an institute in this county. 
And the most discouraging feature of the 
case is that not one word of protest comes 
from the farmers, because of this omission, 
no promise of amendment, no apparent 
sense of loss. Farmers of other states and 
other parts of this state have enjoyed and 
profited by these gatherings and would 
make their voice heard for such omission 
by the institute managers, but here they, 
take the attitude of ‘“‘you can’t teach us 
anything.” Yet many of them are not 
making a great success of farming and al- 
most everywhere there are evidences that 
improvements could be made with better 
methods. The state board is anxious to 
give this county its share of the good 
things of the institutes if the farmers will 
but wake up and turn out. They cannot 
afford the loss they are sustaining because 
of their indifference.—[J. A. Casterline, 
Morris Co, N J. 


Red Bank, Monmouth Co, Dec 16—It has 
been an extra good season here for every- 
thing except hay. There was never a bet- 
ter crop of apples. Potatoes were never 
so heavy in this county and of finest qual- 
ity; two bad farmers threw price down to 
buyers as they did, as low as 67c per bbl. 
Timothy and clover seed sown in July, Aug 
and Sept, are very fine. Wheat and rye 
seeding very good. Crimson clover has 
taken well, also alfalfa. Corn a good crop 
and selling at 60c p bu. W. W. Taylor 
of Holmdel sold 800 bus of new shelled 
corn at 60c, delivered at mill. Wheat about 
65c p bu, eggs retailing at 36c p doz, best 
butter .32c p lb. Carrots a good crop and 
$1 p bbl. Rye straw about $14 p ton and 
scarce, hay $16 to $20 p ton, wood $5 to $7 
p cord. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
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Schuylkill, Chester Co, Dec 15—Farmers 
busy housing corn crop, which was large. 
Bulk of it is now housed. Help very scarce. 
Much fodder still remaining in the fields. 
Potatoes a gvod crop. Very little com- 
plaint from rot. They are selling for 50c 
p bu. Hay scarce and high. 


Fawngrove, York Co, Dec 16—Farmers 
are generally in good shape for winter. 
Nearly every farmer hauls milk to a cream- 
ery, there being five in this township. There 
are some fine herds of Jerseys and Guern- 
seys. Pigs sell high, eight-weeks-old pigs 
selling at $2.50 to $3 p head. Wheat is look- 
ing fine. The fine weather until Dec 1 
with plenty of rain kept the pastures up 
well. Cattle are going into winter quarters 
looking well. Apples a short crop and not 
keeping well. 

Vicksburg, Union Co, Dec 16—Weather 
has been favorable for cribbing corn and 
storing stover, both of which are about 
done. Corn yielded better to the acre than 
for several_years, but more soft corn than 
usual. Many .dry cows and steers were 
brought into this valley to be wintered. 
Winter fuel is a question with some farm- 
ers who have no timber land. Very little 
clover seed made. Wheat 70c, old corn 60c, 
new 45c for 80 lbs on ear, oats 30c, potatoes 
50c, apples 30c, pork 8c, beef 7c by side, 
chickens 8c, turkeys 9c, eggs 25c, butter 
24c. Fresh cows scarce and high in price, 
and cows generally are milking poorly. 

Union City, Erie Co, Dec 15—West Un- 
ion factory sold most of its cheese at 12%c. 
Considerable call for fresh cows. Apples 
plentiful at about 50c p bu, potatoes about 
the same price as apples. Considerable 
cider made in this vicinity. Cabbage fairly 
plentiful. Butter 25c p lb. Eggs 27c p doz. 
Corn a poor crop, not ripening well. Wood 
is higher than for some years on account 
of coal famine. Wheat is flourishing. 


Westfield, Tioga Co, Dec 16—Cheese fac- 


tories have closed for the winter. Butter 
is bringing 22 to 25c p Ib; retails at 26 to 
30c. Cheese retails at the stores for lic. 
Apples are bought of farmers by grocery 
men at 30 to 35c p bu, potatoes 60c. Cows 
are bringing good prices, $25 to $35 p head, 
Sheep and lambs are higher than they 
were two monthes ago; 5%c p 1b 1 w is the 
amount paid by buyers. Hogs bring 7c d 
w, beef 6 to 7c.d w by the quarter, oats 
lc p Ib, buckwheat $1.15 p 100, eggs 28c 
p doz. 
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FARM 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


The domestic receipts and exports and 





imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare as follows: 

Cor Same 

Week week Since time 

ending last ~~ 1, last 

Decl12 year 02 year 

Domestic receipts...5,180 7,689 44,018 41,992 

Exports to Europe..4,321 5,243 17,598 14,296 

Imports f’mEurope. 437 475 6,238 1,663 


At New York, the market is very dull 
owing to the near approach of the holidays 
and absence of demand from brewers. Some 
speculators have shown a desire to sell and 
the price has dropped slightly. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 

(In cents with comparisons.) 


1903 1902 1901 

BY. state chi... secs 35@37 14@15% 20@22 
oe eee eee 32@34 13@13% 18@20 
medium ..........-29@31 11@12 16@18 
Pac coast choice....30@32 14@15 19@21 
medium cocccenl@ae 11@12 15@17 
GOO sicettissiccckccte 7@12% 2@5 2@ 6 
German ....0060220+-39@45 30@42 35@42 

New York. 
SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop § ship- 


ments for week ending December 13 were 
J. E. Dornet, 41 bales; William Richard- 


* son, 16; J. H. Tator, 133. 





Philadelphia Milk Producers Meet. 





The annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
milk shippers’ union was held at Phil- 
adelphia, December 8 All the branch 
unions. were represented by directors, Pres 
Charles 8. Atkinson gave a synopsis of the 
work that had been done by the executive 
committee during the last year. He gave 
the wholesale prices for which milk had 
been sold since April, 1895, to the present 
time, also prices for feed and butter, which 
proved conclusively the great financial ben- 
efit the milk shippers’ union had been to 
the dairymen who produce milk for the 
Philadelphia market. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Charles S. Atkinson; vice-president, 
Robert Cameron; treasurer, George Wat- 
60n; secretary, William Smedley. 

The directors representing the different 
counties composing the union named the 
following persons to constitute the executive 
committee: Charles §. Atkinson of New 
Hope, Pa, Robert Cameron of Norristown, 
Pa, Charles Gleason of Brandywine Sum- 
mit, Pa, H. H. Hooper of Sanguay, Pa, W. 
E. Smedley of Willistown Inn, Pa, H. B. 
Yorgey of Litttle Oley, Pa, Samuel S. Fort 
of Weightstown, N J, J. Walter Pancoast 
of Sharptown, N J, Cooper Cole of Woods- 
town, N J. This is the same as last year, 
except J. Walter Pancoast in place of N. 
R. Lippincott, deceased. A committee was 
appointed to audit the accounts of- the 
treasurer, and reported everything correct 
and after paying all bills a handsome bal- 
ance. 

There was a general discussion of the 
condition pertaining to the production and 
sale of milk. From all sections of the coun- 
try came the same reports, accompanied 
with convincing arguments that there will 
be a short supply of milk for some weeks 
to come. It is proved beyond a doubt that 
dairymen have been preparing to avoid 
buying so extensively of the commercial 
feeds at the prevailing high prices. They 
took advantage of the high prices of beef 
in the early part of the year and sold off 
all the worn-out, undesirable cows, and 
are still keeping it up, and no new cows 
are being brought in to take their places. 
The great scarcity of hay throughout the 
Delaware river basin is another important 
factor in this thinning out process. that 
has been going on for several months, and 
will continue for some time to come. 

The dealers in Philadelphia are _ sorely 
pressed. They cannot turn in any direc- 
tion and secure a supply of milk to fill or- 
ders. Mr George Abbott, the great Qua- 
ker milk dealer, the atter part of No- 
vember was at the head of a 4-cent com- 
mittee appointed by the milk exchange, 
and expressed himself as feeling confident 
that milk would not be worth over 4 cents 
per quart wholesale during December. But 
he has been forced to buy large quantities 
of milk, and on December 8 bought hun- 
dreds of quarts on the platform at Cam- 
den at 8 cents per quart, the prevailing 
price that day. 

When all things are considered the Phil- 
adelphia milk shippers’ union has done @ 








PRES H, E. COOK. 


noble work for the dairymen, and its great 
usefulness is being recognized. Many new 
members are coming in and all parties 
shipping milk to Philadelphia should join 


“without delay as the entire cost for one 
year is $1, and the financial benefits are 
great. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, milk was scarce last week 
and the bad weather helped to make the 
situation more acute. The exchange price 
remains at 3%c p qt, and a leading dealer 
said there was no prospect of a change for 
some time. The surplus on the railway 
platforms sold at $2 and $2.50 p 40-qt can. 
During November the New York Central’s 
long haul system carried 136,512 cans of 
milk and 5450 cans of cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
quart cans, including bottles milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city, for the week ending December 13, were 
as follows: 








Milk Cream 

RROD ou curetetee gb be epeseineds $520 25,234 1,411 
Susquehanna ......+5. pase aecs Sa 311 
West Shore ........ naaen te ne aoe 11,170 443 
ESORRWERME. 605% 0nd0s si cnccen, Shenae 968 
N Y Central (long haul)...... 31,125 1,378 
N_Y Central (Harlem)......... 11,390 112 
RIGID sess ccess pioss cebepecess Me 1,408 
RAIA WINNT: 6 cahosdcnsescesas 17,160 503 
Homer Ramsdell line.......... 4,485 89 
POOWe TIVO yi voc babs 0:6 Ses ce ves 7,030 — 
DOCHEF BOUTS]... occacccercesese 4,025 106 
ORE st caXacisvenssssateossans - 188,069 6,729 
Daily AVETAGEC .o.02 cccerap ees . 26,867 961 
6,856 


EMBO WRG cs ic cees vas <daieaaun . 188,631 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Pittsburg, cattle receipts Monday of 
this week were 150 cars. The market ruled 
rather quiet and prices a shade lower. Veal 
calves in light supply and higher. 

Extra, 1459 to 1600 1bs, $ in 2 Poor to good fat bulls,3 50@400 





Good. 1290 to 18001bs, 4 520 Poor to good fat cows, 2 0'@400 
Fair, 900to 1100 lbs, 890@440 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs. 3 00@450 
Common.70 to 90v lbs, 275@350 Bologna cows,phd 7 00@1500 
Rough, half fat, 4 45 Veal calves, 600G8 25 
Com to good fat oxen, 200@440 F'sh cows & springers,25 00@55 00 

Hogs showed considerable firmness early 
this week and prices advanced slightly over 
quotations late last week. Monday’s ar- 
rivals were 50 double decks. Prime heavy 
weights sold at $6.40@6.50 p 100 Ibs, medium 


6.30@6.40, heavy yorkers 6.25@6.30, light 
yorkers 6.20, pigs 6.10@6.15. Sheep in mod- 
erate supply and easier, lambs _ steady. 


Prime wethers sold at 3.75@4, good mixed 
3@3.75, good to choice lambs 5.50@5.65, fair 
to good 5@5.40. 

At Buffalo, receipts Monday of this week 
were 225 cars. Market dull and prices 25c 
lower than late. last week, on everything 
except cows and heifers, which declined 
about 10c. Best stockers and feeders steady, 
others 10 to 15c lower. Prime to extra fan- 
cy steers sold at $6.25@6.50 p 100 lbs, good 
to prime 1300 to 1400-lb export steers 5.50@ 
5.90, medium to choice rough fat steers 4@ 
4.50, fat dry fed steers 5@5.75, 900 to 1100- 
lb steers and heifers 4.50@4.75, choice to 
prime fat heifers 4.25@4.75, fat cows 3.65@ 
4.15, prime fat bulls 460@4.75, fat young 
oxen 4.50@5.25, prime feeding steers 4.25@ 
4.50, stock heifers 2.75@3. Fancy milch 
cows 45@55 ea, springers 28@50. Prime veal 
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calves 8.50@9 ea, good to choice 8@8.25, 
common 6@6.50, heavy fed calves 3@3.75. 
Hog market generally steady and prices 
firm. Heavy receipts arly last week caused 
rather a sharp decline in values, but this 
was largely made up by advances the lat- 
ter part of the week. Good weight york- 
ers 6.20@6.25, packing grades 6.25, heavy 
hogs 6.50@6.55, medium 6.45. Sheep and 
lambs of the better grades active and 
prices steady. Good to best wethers sold 
at 4@4.50 p 100 lbs, extra 4@4.35, prime 
yearlings 4.25@4.75, choice lambs 5.75@5.95, 
fair to good 5.30@5.65, Canada lambs 5.50@ 
5.65 





Worth a Second Reading. 





THE MAIL ORDER house has grown and 
developed within the past few years to really 
astonishing proportions. The cause of this 
growth is the convenience of mail order buy- 
ing to people residing in the small towns, and 
because these firms sell everything anybody 
can possibly want, giving the largest possi- 
ble selection and at prices which mean a sav- 
ing to any purchaser. The Marvin Smith Co 
of Chicago thave just issued their new 483- 
page catalog containing thousands of dia- 
grams and illustrations of the goods carried 
by this young but enterprising and reliable 
house. For years this firm has been one of 
the largest exclusive farm implement houses 
in the country. Their well-known reliability 
in this direction induced their many friends 
and patrons to send in orders for goods which 
they did not then carry, and this constant de- 
mand induced them to add hardware, tools, 
builders’ supplies, men’s clothing, hosiery and 
underwear of all kinds, gloves, stoves, sewing 
machines, tin and enamel ware, household 
ware, trunks, etc, so that now a purchaser 
may consult their catalog, write his order and 
receive within a few days almost any article 
he desires for use on the farm, in the house- 
hold or for the personal wants of himself or 
any member of his family. Every one of our 
readers should send for their catalog, men- 
tioning having seen the ad in this journal. 





THERE IS QUALITY in feed grinders, as in 
anything else. Every man should buy the one 
best suited to his individual wants, and of a 
well-known, long-established and reputable 
manufacturer. The Stover Manufacturing 
Company of Freeport, Ill, have the largest 
factory of its kind in the world; they make 
feed grinders of all kinds,—one, two and four- 
horse sweep mills, which crush and grind ear} 
corn, also all kinds of small grain, singly o 
mixed, and all kinds of power grinders, to- 
gether with powers and grinders combined. 
Write for their large illustrated catalog of 
grinders, mentioning this journal. 

THE CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO, Buffalo, 
N Y, suffered a loss by fire on the night of 
December 6th, which, while causing them 
considerable inconvenience, will not, it is be- 
lieved, delay them in filling a single order as 
promptly as usual. The fire was confined to 
one of their warehouses only, and the main 
factory building, containing about 60,000 
square feet of space, was unharmed. 





THE SMOKE HOUSE with its risks, an- 


noyances and expense is going rapidly out 
of use among progressive, enterprising people, 
its place being successfully filled by Krauser’s 
Liquid Extract of Smoke, manufactured by BE, 
Krauser & Bro, Milton, Pa, who have suc- 
ceeded in liquefying hickory wood smoke so 
that all meats formerly smoked by fire—an op- 
eration occupying. days—can now be smoked 
at home in a few hours by the application of 
the extract with a brush or sponge. Any- 
one can apply it, and the meats cured by its 
use pews a far sweeter flavor than by the old 
method. 





THE CAHOON Broadcast Seeder advertised hk 


the Goodell Co, 15 Main St, Antrim, NW @, is q 
convenient little instrument that has been in use 
forty years. During this time it has been much 
improved and is now distinguished for the regu- 
larity of its sowing, its economy of seeds and the, 
great variety of seeds it will sew—everything' . 
from the finest to the coarsest. Its capacity is: 
from four to eight acres an hour, according te the, 
character of seedssown. The Geodell will) 
send free to any reader whomentions this journal, 
a most interesting seeder’s manual which covers 
nearly every topic pertaining te the sowing ef 
=~ and grasses. Every reader should write 
or it. 





REDUCING THE GROCERY BILL is something 
that appeals to evefy man or woman 1n these = 
of high priced food supplies. Every reader of the 
American Agriculturist can save 40% by buying 
of John T. Connor Corp, wholesale grocers to the 
pone. 74112 Commerce St, Boston, Mass. ire 4 

1andle all kinds of high grade groceries, wh 

they retail, through their mail order system, at 
wholesale prices direct to the public. is does 
away with the middleman’s profit, and enables . 
the farmer to buy his household supplies at as 
low a price and with as little trouble as the city 
resident. Boston freight rates are low, and every 
reader should write the J. T. Connor Corp for 
their mammoth price list, which is mailed free. 
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Master Derby to Delaware State Grange. 


The year has not seen a backward step 
in the grange work of Delaware. Our mem- 
bership has increased. the movement is up- 
ward, and the work better. Though no 
state legislation was possible, as it was 
the off year, outlines of legislation have 
been accumulated, digested and formu- 
lated. Extension work should be vigorous- 
ly carried on, and such a sum as may 
seem advisable be set aside for its fur- 
therance. This fund should be used to put 


good men and women into the field for 
house-to-house canvass and organizing 
granges. 

Picnics and field meetings have been held 
during the year, and must be productive o7 


good in bringing those outside of the order 
into touch with its aims and purposes. Not 
enough of this work is done, for profit or 
Pleasure. I recommend that the grange 
take steps to enlarge the outdoor summer 
meetings so as to cover the entire state. 

Institute efforts in Delaware have been 
the means of doing a great educational 
work. The state is small and the work 
should be placed entirely under the super- 
vision of one director. The grange stands 
for better education. I believe the central- 
ized and consolidated schools are practical 
in Delaware, covering the age and grade 
from kindergarten to high school, much 
better and at no more cost. Delaware 
should take appropriate steps to give the 
girls of the state such high education as 
will fit them for equality with the young 
men. e Delaware college is for men; but 
there is absolutely no college in the state 
tor young ladies. 

: —_— 


Grange Work in Pennsylvania. 





State Master Hill, at the 30th annual ses- 
sion of the Pennsylvania state grange last 
week, made a strong plea for co-operation 
of granges with the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations and urged a gen- 
eral display of the products of the state 
at the World’s fair, St Louis, in 1904. 

Referring to the vexed taxation question, 
State Master Hill stated that the personal 
property of the state is valued at $3,859,- 
500,000 and pays taxes aggregating $12,132,- 
500, making a mileage rate of 3% mills. Real 
estate has a valuation of $2,776,800,000 and 
for the same period pays taxes amounting 
to $48,783,500, or an average mileage rate 
of a little over 17 mills. The contrasi is 
striking. Everything the farmer has in 
sight is taxed as real estate. 

Patrons feel that better roads cannot 
come too soon, provided that the burden of 
building and maintaining is not, as in the 
past, thrown upon farmers. We have for 
years stood ready to join forces on a fair 
basis with the other interests of the state 
in securing them. 

Master Hill rejoices in the enactment of 
oleomargarine legisaltion, urges Patrons to 
secure free rural mail delivery routes and 
secure more direct trade relations that will 
be beneficial to the members, even in con- 
stantly changing business conditions. 

Patrons were urged to make more gen- 
eral use of banks for the deposit of their 
money and to use checks as a medium for 
making payments. A bank account give; 
farmers standing. It is a great inspiration 
to keep it good and to make it larger. ft 
develops business acumen and often saves 
money. ‘A larger use of checks would save 
farmers thousands of dollars, in the on> 
item of sending money by mail. 

The action of a few granges in receiving 
application for membership at less than 
the amount fixed by the state grange and 
less dues than are allowed by law was 
strongly condemned. “I am at a loss to 
understand why any self-respecting Pa- 
tron will assent to be a party to a viola- 
tion of the obligations taken by him in 
this order, unless it is because of ignor- 
ance.”’ 

LECTURER CORNELL’S REPORT. 


At the 30th annual session of the Penn- 
Sylvania state grange, held last week at 
Clearfield, State Lecturer A. M. Cornell, 
in his annual address, stated that he had 
visited 22 counties of the state the past 
year, some of them more than once, at- 
tending 105 meetings, at which there was 
an attendanc of 8700, or an average of 83 
at each meeting. This has necessitated his 
traveling 7623 miles. 

He reports one noticeable feature, the ap- 
proval and consideration the grange is gen- 





erally receiving from the clergy and those 
engaged in various lines of educational work. 
Patrons should consider this carefully and 
show a hearty appreciation and active co- 
operation. 

The good will and fraternal fellowship 
universaly existing in the order as noted 
in meeting with many Patrons during the 
year, is decidedly marked, and denotes not 
only health and strength in the present, but 
a foundation to build on in the future 
whose towering influence can only be known 
as ever rolling, time passes on. 

Those who are active in the work, as 
well as those who are coming to identify 
themselves with the order, are of the class 
who realize there is more in life than to 
merely exist, that there is a work to do, 
a responsibility to meet, a part to take, that 
if neglected, society and state must suffer. 

In short, the grange is growing in pres- 
tige and influence by having the sympathy 
and support of the very “‘cream,” as it 
were, of the intelligent, cultivated and 
thinking people. With a steady growth in 
membership, of a desirable quality, with 
increased financial prestige, with enlarged 
power and influence coming from wisdom 
and knowledge, gained by past experience, 
with a oneness of thought and unity of 
sentiment developing, the future of the or- 
der truly presents a gratifying and exalted 
position, whose precious buds of promise 
are fraught with greater results in the fu- 
ture than have been brought by all the 
mellow public opinion. 


Substantial Grange Growth in New. Jersey. 








The state grange held its annual ses- 
sion at Trenton last week. The attend- 
ance was the largest in many years, near- 
ly all counties in the state being repre- 
sented. 

Master G. W. F. Gaunt spoke strongly in 
an appeal that farmers, through thegrange, 
develop and use their influence in a united 
way. Although conservative, farmers may 
yet easily become leaders. Among farm- 
ers who are rightly organized, work along 
lines of co-operation is very satisfactory. 
Several granges are saving hundreds of 
dollars each year by co-operative purchas- 
ing. Master Gaunt recommended the in- 
troduction in the state of deputy inspection 
services, urged Patrons to secure free ru- 
ral mail delivery, and-the continuance of 
summer field meetings. 

Lecturer G. L. Gillingham referred to the 
importance of efficient -deputies, accurate 
instruction in the esoteric work, and spoke 
along lines on the good of the order. Secre- 
tary M. D. Dickinson reported one new 
grange, six reorganizations and 500 new 
members. Only two granges have failed to 
report. The membership is now 4400. Re- 
ceipts of the secretary’s office this year 
were $1500. 

Reports of subordinate granges detailed 
their various lines .of work. One grange 
reported purchasing as follows: Fertilizers, 
23,000, potatoes $5000, seeds $2000, straw 
$4000, or about $34,000 in all for one grange. 
There are many other granges doing co- 
operative work along business lines. 

National Master Aaron Jones was ex- 
pected to deliver an address, but failed to 
appear, so Past National Lecturer Morti- 
mer Whitehead of Middjebush, N J, enter- 
tained the audience in a pleasing manner. 
Brother Whitehead is well known through- 
out the country. State Secretary Franklin 
Dye of the board of agriculture, also an 
enthusiastic Patron, delivered an enjoyable 
address, 

Hannah D. Engle, chairman of the com- 
mittee on women’s work, made an excellent 
report calling attention to the fact that the 
moral and soeial advancement of girls in 
the country depends very largely upon the 
result of earnest work in the grange. Other 
committee reports of a most interesting 
nature were also submitted and discussed. 

The degree of Flora was conferred in full 
form on 60 candidates. after which the 
newly-elected officers were installed as fol- 
olws: Master, George W. F. Gaunt, Mul- 
lica Hill, Gloucester county; overseer, Ed- 
ward Dudley, Medford, Burlington county; 
lecturer, G. L. Gillingham, Moorestown, 
Burlington county; steward, W. S. Bonham, 
Shiloh, Cumberland county; chaplain, Leva- 
nus Myers, Canton, Salem county; treasurer, 
Charles Collins, Moorestown, Burlington 
county; secretary, H. F. Bodine, Locktown, 
Hunterdon county: gatekeeper, E. N. 
Strong, Ringoes, Hunterdon county; Ceres, 
Georgia A. Duell, Woodstown, Salem coun- 
ty; Pomona, Ella Vanneman, Dia Creek, 
Cape May county; Flora, Loie Chew, Sew- 





PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 





ell, Gloucester county; lady assistant stew- 
ard, Laura E, Strong, Ringoes, Hunterdon 
county; executive committee, John T. Cox, 
Readington, Hunterdon county; A. E. Hed- 
den, Caldwell, Essex county. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was 
the presentation to M. D. Dickinson, retir- 
ing secretary, of a gold-headed cane and 
a Morris chair, the contributions of loving 
friends. Brother Dickinson has served 18 
years consecutively as the efficient and able 
secretary of the state grange, and now re- 
tires from the office, being over 80 years 
of age. 

The treasurer reported receipts during 
the year of $2000, expenditures $1400, and 
invested funds of $2700. 


Gasoline Engines—E. G. B., New York: 


If you will send us your inquiry, we will 
have it answered by E. W. L., who had a 


recent article in American Agriculturist. 
We Will Pay 5° 
On Your Savings 


HE INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN 























} CO. is Gonughy responsible and has 
Nn always lived up to its agreements. Our 
J depositors, many of the most prominent 
Speculation clergymen and professional men in the 
_ county, heartily endorse our methods. 
pestoon ed Accounts of Conservative Depositors 
10 ¥ lish Solicited, Upon Which We Will 
care ' Pay & Per Cent. per Annum. 
Deposits may be made or withdrawn at 
Banking || 27cm pod besuongines forever 
v P senton requ: 
———— Capital, Surplus, Assets, 
uperv: $1,100,000 $1,600, 














INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO; 
1138 Broadway, New York. 

















NO CURE 


A 'SNO COST 


Banish Lump Jaw. 


The end of each case of lump jaw is death 
unless you use Fieming’s Lump Jaw 
Cure, then recovery is certain. One case 





means danger for your herd and pastures. 
You can cure easily and thoroughly with 
this remedy; no cost if it everfails. We 
have a practical, illustrated book for you. 


Fistula & Poll Evil 


Cured in 15 to 30 Days. 


Fleming’s Fistula and Poll Evil 
Cure is a simple, scientific remedy. Easy 
to use and absolutely certain. If you have 
an afflicted horse write today for circular 
and have a well animal a month hence, 
Not a cent of cost if the remedy 


No More Spavins. 


All / nt meg = and prejudices in regard 
to Spavins, Splint, Ringbone, Curb, etc., 
are wrong. The worst cases can be 


promptly cured with Fleming’s Spavin 
Cure. One 45-minute treatment is usually 
all required. Does just what we say or no 
pay. Write today for circulars on any or 
all the above remedies, State which cir 
culars are wanted. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Hl. 


THE [E CROP 


HILES. How to harvest, shiv and 
use ice, A complete, practical treatise for farmers, 
dairymen, ice dealers, produce shippers, meat packers, 
cold storers, and all interested in ice houses, cold stor 
age, and the handling or use of ice in any way. Includ- 
ing many recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The 
book is illustrated by cuts of the tools and machinery 
used in cutting and storing ice, and the different forms 
of ice houses and cold storage buildings, 122 
Pebmpieated,- -BMgnms.. CRU, fc de cdccsccTccbcacccesescsces $1.08 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥. 
Marguette Building, Chicago. I}, 














By THERON L. 





























A Big Central New York Pomona Meeting. 


Onondaga county Pomona met at Syra- 
cuse, December 12. Attendance large. Re- 
ports were received from 23 granges, some 
of them showing unusual interest. Dele- 
gates were elected to the state grange. The 
lecturer’s program included addresses as 
follows: Some deductions from the census, 
by Ross C. Worker; Education for the 
farmer and the mechanic, John Boyle, Jr; 
Observations in the orchards and nurseries, 





Lucien L. Woodford. Deputy Hamlet 
Worker, who was recommended for reap- 
pointment, gave an intensely interesting ac- 


count of a recent visit in Massachusetts, in 
the vicinity of Plymouth. A question box, 
handled by M. T. Dewitt, yielded much val- 
uable information on a diversity of topics. 
The following resolution, presented by John 
T. Roberts, was unanimously adopted: 
Resolved, that the members of Onondaga 
county Pomona grange do reiterate the dec- 
larations heretofore made in opposition to 
the undertaking of an expensive scheme by 
the state for the building of an enlarged 
canal. We particularly commend 
the governor of the state fcr his wise and 
economical administration of the finances of 
the people, and we ask that he shall con- 
tinue to advocate and encourage a policy 
of generous but economical expenditures, 
- - . leaving to the federal government 
the construction of gigantic waterways for 
the connection of the east with the west. 


Work of Tompkins County N Y Patrons. 


MRS W. H. BUCKLEY, POMONA NEW YORK 
STATE GRANGE, 








The granges in the northeastern section 
of Tompkins county, N Y, are very much 
alive to grange work. Groton has held its 
annual election: Master, J. S. Bothwell; 
secretary, Mrs Ida Metzgar. An apron so- 
cial was held recently at Mrs Metzgar’s. 
The tadies came in the afternoon to sew. 
At last meeting this grange took action in 
reference to a Pomona and voted their wil- 
lingness to have one established in the 
county. This makes eight of our granges, 
who have taken this action. There are 14 
iwanges in the county. 

At a recent. meeting of West Groton 
grange, John L. Atkins, master of McGraw 
grange of Cortland county, was present ac- 
companied by Mrs Atkins. It was the reg- 
ular fourth degree supper in honor of ad- 
mitting four to membership. The program 
that evening was composed of selections 
and recitations from Rural Rhymes, by 
Will Templar (Becker) and was heartily 
enjoyed. 

North Lansing grange meets regularly 
every Saturday night and has had a large 
number of new members this year. They 
own a grdnge hall, nicely equipped, and 
held one of their well attended social par- 
ties about three weeks ago. — 

East Lansing grange owns a hall, and 
have kept a stock of groceries in their hall, 
as there is no store in their section. James 
Buck and wife of this grange attended the 
national grange at Lansing, Mich. 

Rural mail delivery has been established 
in this section and nearly all members of 
these four granges now receive mail from 
Groton postoffice. A meeting of Tompkins 
county Patrons was held December 9 at 
Ithaca for election of delegates to the state 
grange. 





Ohio Grange Items. 





Licking county Patrons have organized a 
fire insurance company for mutual protec- 
tion. 

Goshen elected officers for next year, De- 
cember 4, and then enjoyed an oyster dinner 
and general good time. 

Owing to the high price of many articles 
the farmer must buy, and the growing be- 
lief among them that this is caused by 
combinations in other trades, it appears 
to make many think of turning to some 
organization for mutual benefit. The grange 
is the only farmers’ organization that has 
any foothold in this county, and is in a 
very flourishing condition. The Pomona 
grange of Columbiana county met with Mt 
Nebo, November 15, and elected and in- 
stalled officers, also initiating 25 new mem- 
bers. 

Mt Nebo held a fair, November 29, and 
gave money premiums for many of the 
products of the soil, as well as for fancy 
work of the ladies. There was a fine dis- 
play. Other granges in the county held 
similar fairs. 


GRANGE=-TOBACCO 
The Cigar Leaf Tobacco Crop. 





There was no great activity on the part 
of buyers or packers during November. 
Sales were made in all cigar leaf growing 
sections, but there was no particular rush 


or hurry about them. In Pennsylvania, 
several sales were made in Lancaster 
county at 7 to 9 cents, with an average 
around 8 cents. 

In Ohio, packers continue to hold off 


until the curing crop is off the poles. The 
injury, more or less, in various sections, 
has scared them from buying extensively. 
There will be a large quantity of good to- 
bacco to be found, however, when wanted. 

This year’s crop is practically all sold 
in Medina and Wayne counties, and grow- 
ers are busy getting the tobacco ready 
for shipment. The crop is one of the 
best raised in this section for several 
years. It is very fine in the leaf, of good 
size and price range from 8 to 16 cents 
per pound. 

Occasional sales are made in central New 
York, and the Big Flats section. No un- 
usual interest is shown by packers about 
buying. All seem to want to handle the 
crop after being cured before purchasing. 
Prices are only normal. 

In New England, sales occur from day 
to day, but in no large volume. Prices 
have fallen materially over those paid in 
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early fall. The broad leaf is well picked 
up, and but little left in growers’ hands. 


A Pennsylvania Shade Grown Crop. 


I. B. HOSTETTER, YORK COUNTY, PA. 








My shade grown Sumatra cigar leaf to- 
bacco which I raised at York, Pa, last sum- 
mer, has been a success thus far, as it is 
thin in the leaf and has the imported 
Sumatra’s appearance to it, and very’ good 
style. It comes up to my expectations thus 
far. I now have it in sweat. Am not able 
to say whether it is a complete success un- 
til it is ready for market. If it proves to 
be a success I will raise about 10 acres of 
it nexi summer. 

We have a very short crop of Pennsyl- 
vania seed and Havana this year; in other 
words, a short acreage, due to hard storms’ 
and hail in some of our best tobacco séc- 
tions last summer, so therefore will not 
have over half the crop in this section this 
year that we had last. As to quality, 
soundness and cleanness, it is the best we 
have had for years. m 

At least half of #he crops are bought, 
having been picked up while on the poles. 
Very little stripping has been done as yet. 
This work usually begins about December 
15. Prices this year have averaged about 
8 cents for wrappers and 2 cents for 
fillers. The average weight of tobacco per 
acre is about 1400 pounds. 








Ek Handy Little Lantern 


With a Great Big Light. 
This is the ideal lantern for going about 


nights. 


It is neat, small in size, light 


and sheds a strong, pure white, penetrating 
light. Like the “Blizzard” this new 


DIET 


is ‘cold blast’’—takes in only pure cold air, which produces 


JUNIOR 
LANTERN 


perfect 


combustion and consequent strong light. It’s the cheapest, handiest, 


safest little lantern ever made. 
not have it, write to us; we will send it to you, 
0 Write us for free catalogue. 


receipt of One Dollar. 


Ask your dealer forit. If he does 
on 


express 
R. E. DIETZ GOMPANY, 73LAIGHT ST., NEW YORK. 
Established 18/0. 


























COOKERY 


Under the Personal Super- 
vision of the Principal of 


TAUGHT 
BY MAIL 








The New England School of Cookery 








The New York 
Jovrnal and 
American says : 


“Probably the best 
equipped culinary lab- 
oratory in the world is 
operated by the scien- 
tists and skilled in- 
structors of the Good 
Housekeeping Institute, 
which maintains the 
famous New England 
School of Cookery at 
Springfield, Mass, and 
publishes the well- 
known magazine Good 
Housekeeping. Besides 
the cooking classes at 
the parent school in 
Springfield and the 
branches __ recently 
opened in several other 
cities, a practical sys- 3 PS, 
tem of teaching cook- ; — 
ery by correspondence 4 uN W 
has been established.”’ 





ENGLAND 





Sa 





= - 


SC 


What Some 
Others Think 


The correspondence 
i lessons 


I have perused the 
lessons with very much 
satisfaction and 


A. 


HOOL OF COUKEKY ERG, 





comprehend 
WOHLB 
Louis, Mo. 
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The Correspondence Course [3035 from the regular lessons piven Ya 


the classes, and each is so plain that even the novice can thoroughly understand. Full 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF COOKERY 
Springfield, Mass. . 


consists of 20 lessons in Plain 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


710 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 ; 1901 | 1902 1901 


Chicago, p 1.0 Ibs. |7.00) -7.25 $6.35/ £6.60) $4.50/ 24.35 








ew York......... | 6.50) 600) 6.35; 620) 4.10) 3.50 
SES aR 7.00} 650 6.35) 6.60! 400) 4.00 
Kansas City.......] 625) 6.75 610 615) 420) 3.75 
Pittsbureg....... 5.90) 6.25! 660 6 601 410) 4.00 








At Chicago, fair activity has prevailed 
in the cattle market, but prices covered a 
wide range. Salesmen experienced difficutly 
in securing better than $5.75@6.25 for good 
to choice natives. Many sales were reported 
to loca! dressed beef concerns and shippers 
at 5.50 downward to 4..5@4.50. Many tran- 
sactions during the pest week have shown 
a decline of 15@25c from recent level. 

Cattle trade has continued healthy, but 
the average daily supply proved very lib- 
eral, giving buyers the gdvantage. Moderate 
activity has prevailed in cheaper grades, 
including butchers’ and canners’ stock, and 
ordinary range cattle. The demand for 
feeding cattle to reship to the country has 
been somewhat indifferent. Quotations are 
revised as follows: 


Fancy beet steers, 96 75@710 Cenners, 92 25@ 375 
Good to extra, 56 50@6 50 Feeders. selected, 4 00@4 50 
Poor to fair. 0045 25 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs. 2 KG) iss 
Good, native heifers, 975475 Cxives, 300 lbs up, 2 a0G4125 
Fair to chorce cows, 23 6n@5 25 Calves veal. 4 W720 
Poor to faney balla, 250@475 Milch cows. each. 35 0O@6E5 00 


No very important developments have 
taken place in the hog market, prices fair- 
ly well maintained, though much of the 
time leaning slightly to weakness. A good 
demand may be noted from bott packers 
and shippers. Good to choice mixed and 
heavy droves sold off to  6.15@6.30, 
rough heavy 5.90@6.10, light droves 5.65@6, 
before favorable reaction. 

Plenty of energy has been displayed in 
the sheep market, in spite of the very large 
offerings, and prices moved up 25@50c be- 
much reaction. Choice 


fore there was 

wethers and yearlings sold up to 
$4.60@4.75, fat western and native 
wethers 4.25@4.50, common to good 


native wethers 4.25@4.50, common to good 
ewes 3.50@4.25. Lamb market active at a 
higher level; good to choice westerns 5@ 
5.75, mixed lots and good natives 4.50@5.65. 

At New York, market fairly active ex- 
which rule a little 


cept on native steers, 

easier. Ordinary to good native sieers 
$4.55@5.75 p 100 Ibs, oxen and -stags 3.50@ 
5.10, bulls 2.50@4.30. Veal calves steady, 


Common to prime veals 5@8, 
Good sheep in fair demand 
Ordinary to good 


grassers quiet. 
grassers 3.50@4. 
and steady, lambs easy. 





sheep 3.75@4.10, lambs 4.50@6.10, Canadian 
lambs 5.50. Hogs a little weaker, choice 
state selling at 6.25@6.35 
- THE GRAIN TRADE. 
STAND-<- 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONB YEAR AGO. 




























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1902 | 1901 | 1903 | 1901 | 1902 | 1902 
Chieago...... ace] -7TOMgt 75%) 56% 64 31% A4% 
New York......| 83%} 3449] -64 | .714 5134 
Boston.... — — | 67 | -T:%) A0%g) 55%, 
Toledo.. 78 844,| 48%] « 344—) 45 
St Louis........ 71 | 82% aa i 3B | 48% 
Minneapolis....| .74%!| -75%) - d 3A 4Hibg 
Liverpool......- 84 | 88%! .73 | .74 — |— 





PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN U 8 AND CANADA. 


Last week Prev’s wk One yr ago 
Wheat, bu.....45,940,000 45,082,000 55,240,000 
Oats, bu....... 3,895,000 2,937,000 10,930,000 
Cage, Wihiccces: 6,754,000 7,054,000 6,416,000 


At Chicago, considerable animation has 
been apparent in wheat, the market ruling 
active and higher, and not until a gain of 
3@4c had been scered was there much 
show of reaction. The news was generally 
considered favorable for holders. Ourexports 
of wheat and flour continue excellentand this 
demand greatly aided the situation. Cash 
and Dec sold up to a 7éc level, with May 
approximately 7c p bu, accompanied by 
some later reaction under profit taking. 

Poreign advices have had little novelty, 
market receiving slight support through 
further talk of wet weather in Argentina 
harvest fields. Too much strength should 
not be placed upom this, however, as spec- 








ulators are always willing to magnify con- 
ditions. 

In corn, conditions as a whole have fa- 
vored those with a surplus for shipment, 
and prices last week advanced 1%@2%c p 
bu, to 58c and better for Dec, 49c for Jan 
and practically a 45¢c level for May. Top 
prices were not fully maintained, yet. sup- 
port in the main was good. Foreign mar- 
and 


kets have shown strength, exports 
seem to be looking up a little, with siza- 
ble clearances at the Atlantic seaboard. 


The shipping demand on domestic account 
is only fair and somewhat checked because 
of the price advance. Recent sales by sam- 
ple were at 45@47c p bu for No 4 mixed, 48 
@56c for No 3 and No 83 yellow. 

The strength in other cereals extended 
to cats in a somewhat modified form, 
prices last week hardening %@l1c to the 
level of 32c p bu for Dec, and 33%c for May. 


Mederate activity prevailed and some of 
the strength was through sympathy with 
other cereals and some because of an en- 


couraging shipping demand on eastern ac- 
count. The expcrt business was small. No 
4 white oats sold by sample at 31%@338c p 
bu, No 3 do 32%@3ic. 

The rye market has continued a quiet af- 
fair, with recent slight advances of 1@2c 
under small offerings and moderate de- 
mand. No particular animation has been 
shown, domestic trade moderate and ex- 
ports worth noting, though small. No 2 in 
store sold around 49%c p bu, and free on 
board 50c, with futures generally inactive, 
May quotable around 52c. 

The barley trade proved rather dull, ham- 
pered somewhat by higher freight rates to 
the east, this slightly affecting prices. In 
the main, however, quotations covered 
about a recent range, 36@40¢e p bu for feed- 
ing barley, upward to 53@57c for good to 
choice malting grades. A fair inquiry is 
noted for poor and thin barley available 
for mixed feed purposes. 

Grass seeds have shown little change, 
market generally dull, with a fairly steady 
tone, receipts light and transactions on ba- 
sis of about $4.15 p 100 lbs for contract 
prime; clover seed 10.75. Other descriptions 
nominally steady, with Hungarian 1.10@1.35 
p 100 lbs, German millet 1@1.25. Fair in- 
quiry noted for good milling buckwheat at 
1.40@1.50 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, flour not especially active, 
but prices steady. Fancy spring patents 


$4.25@4.65 p bbl, winter 3.80@3.85, spring 
straights 3.75@3.80, winter 3.50@3.60. No 3 


mixed corn in elevator 64c p bu, No 2 white 
6144c, No 2 yellow 61c, No 2 white oats 
38%@38%c, No 2 white clipped 39c, No 3 
mixed 36c, No 2 western rye 5214%4@53c, state 
52@544ec, feeding barley 39@40c, malting 60 
@65c. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 





APPLE EXPORTS TO WEEK ENDING DEC 6. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- 


pool, don. gow. Other. Total 
N Y..... 10,303 6,965 3,742 9,243 30,253 
Boston . 88,009 2,055 3,521 262 93,847 
Portland oa — 8,379 — 8,379 
Halifax . — 17,850 _— _ 7,850 
St John. 7,856 1,060 ed =_- 8,916 
This wk.106;168 17,930 15,642 9,605 149,345 


Last yr. 31,424 20,347 4,850 4,799 61,420 
Total this season to date. 

1902-3 ...921,178 237,552 312,004 143,244 1,613,978 

1901-2 ...235,745 118,307 96,042 18,391 468,485 


Offerings of apples on leading markets 
continue liberal. The quality of the fruit 
has improved, but much of that coming in 
is still very common. Since the arrival of 
cooler weather the demand has improved, 
but prices remain unchanged. Large quan- 
tities of apples are weekly sent to for- 
eign markets. The demand across the wa- 
ter is good, and the better grades of ap- 
ples meet a ready sale at generally satis- 
tory prices. During November exports from 
the U S and Canada averaged over 140,000 
bbls p week. Total exports up to Dec 1 
were almost 1,500,000 bblis, or about four 
times as large as in 1901-2. At Liverpool, 
Newtown Pippins are meeting an excellent 
demand at fancy prices. Greenings have 
shown fine quality and are looked upon 
more favorably than at any previous time 
this season. Reeent Liverpool advices quote 
Russets at $2.95@3.90 p bbl, Baldwins 2.90@ 
3.90, Newtown Pippins 3.60@6.40, Kings 3.75 
@4.55, Greening 3.15@4.10, Ben Davis 3.10@ 
3.60. 

At New York, the supply continues lib- 
eral and the tone of the market rather 
weak. The cold weather has_ interfered 
somwhat with the handling of fruit. Fancy 








THE LATEST MARKETS 





red ‘table varieties sell at $2@3 p bbl, Ben 
Davis 1.50@2.25, King 1.50@3, Hubbardson 
1.25@2, Paldwin 1.25@2.25, Northern Spy 1@ 
2, Greening 1.25@2.50, common grades 75c@1. 

At Boston, the general features of the 
market continue unchanged. Fancy red 
varieties are in good demand at firm prices, 
common stock in liberal supply and easy. 
Choice Kings sell at $2.50@3 p bbl, Snow 
and Wealthy 2@2.50, Spy 1.50@2,. Baldwin 
1.50@2, Greening 1.2@2, Talman Sweet 1.50 
@2.25, common green 75c@1.25. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers, an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, supplies light and the mar- 
ket is firm. Choice marrow sell at $2.60@ 
2.65, medium 2.35, red kidney 2.90, black 
turtle soup 2.50, yellow eye 2.75@2.85, Cal 
lima 3@3.19, imported 2.10@2.20. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market in good to fancy 
evaporated apples displays considerable ac- 
tivity, sun-dried fruit scarce and firm. 
Fancy evap’d apples 744@7%c p lb, choice 
6% @6%c, prime 54%@5%c, sun-dried quarters 
44%4@5\4c, sliced 4%@5%c, raspberries 22c, 
cherries 20@22c. 

Eggs. 


At New York, market heavily supplied 
with average grades, which rule rather 
weak. Strictly fresh eggs meeting with the 
usual good demand at firm prices. Fine re- 
frigerator stock is commanding considerable 
attention. Selected, nearby st:te and Pa 
sell at 32@34c p doz, fair to good 24@26c, 
fancy western 27@27%4c, fair to gvod 23@26c, 
southern 20@24c, checks 15@17c. 

At Boston, a good market for choice 
stock, ordinary grades in liberal supply 
and quiet. Fancy nearby 38c p doz, fresh 
eastern 28@30c, fair to good 22@24c, select- 
ed western 24@25c, April refrigerators 21c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, prices on cranberries have 
shown further improvement, and the mar- 
ket is very firm, grapes very irregular in 
quality and easy, pears quiet. Fancy Cape 
Cod cranberries $10@12 p bbl, Early Black 
9.50@11, Jersey 8.50@9, Bosc pears 2.50@5, 
Lawrence 1.50@2.25, Kieffer 1.25@2, Cataw- 
ba grapes 1.25@1.50 p 10-bskt case, Con- 
cord 1@125, Fla strawberries 60@75c p at. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, trade fairly active. Bran, 
in bulk $17.50@18.50 p ton, in 200-Ib sacks 
18.50@19, standard middlings 17.50@19, 
choice -19.50@23, linseed oil cake 27.50@238, 
cottonseed meal 25@26, brewers’ grain 15.50, 
screenings 60@80c p bu. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, demand fairly active and 
market steady to firm, especially on the 
better grades. Prime timothy hay sells at 
$2 p 100 lbs, No 1 90@95c, No 2 80@87%c, 
clover mixed 65@75c, clover 60@70c, no 
grade 40@5ic, salt 45@50c, long rye straw 
70@85c, short 50@60c. 

Onions. 

At New York, fancy white and yellow 
Onions in good demand and firm, poor 
stuff a slow sale at irregular prices. Long 
Island and Jersey red $1.50@1.75 p ofl, Or- 
ange Co white 2@2.50, yellow 1.75@2.25, Ct 
white 4@7, yellow 2@2.50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, live poultry in good re- 
quest, ducks, geese and turkeys being es» 
pecially desired. The arrivals of dressed 
poultry have been fairly liberal, but the 
demand is good and the market is kept well 
cleaned up. Spring chickens sell at 11@ 
12c p Ib, fowls 12%c, roosters 9c, tur- 
keys 11@12c, western ducks 60@90c p pr, 
geese $1.25@1.65. Nearby dressed turkeys 
17@20c, fancy state and Pa 17@20c, O and 
Mich fowls 13c, western 11@12c, ducks 15@ 
18c, geese 12@14c, squabs 2.25@2.75 p doz. 

At Boston, live poultry in moderate sup- 
ply and in good request. For dressed poul- 
try there is a good demand and prices rule 
firm. Fowls 12@12%c p lb 1 w, roosters 7@ 
8c, chickens 11%@12c. Fresh killed turkeys 
20@22c, common to good 15@18e, choice 
fowls 15c, other 12@14c, spring ducks 16@18c, 
geese 12@15c, squabs $2.25@2.75 n doz, west< 
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ern dry packed hen turkeys 18@19c, choice 


toms 17@18c, chickens: 15@1léc, fowls 14@ 
14%c, ducks 14@16c, geese 12@14c. 
Vegetables. 
At New York, market fairly active on 


nearly all kinds of vegetables. Cauliflower 
is in light supply and firm, cabbage rules 
a shade higher. Danish seed cabbage, red 
$10@13 p ton, white 9@11, domestic white 
6@8, red 1.50@3.50 p 100, cauliflower 2.50@5 


p bbl, L I kale 30@50c, pumpkins 50@7ic, 
parsnips 1@1.25, marrow squash 60@70c, 
Hubbard 75c@1, turnips 70@80c, beets 75c 


@1, New Orleans 2@4, carrots 1, fancy cel- 
ery 40@50c p doz. 
Wool. 

The leading wool markets continue to dis- 
play a strong feeling. The good demand 
from dealers and manufacturers has shown 
no signs of letting up and this, together 
with lightness of stocks, has caused prices 
to rule steady. On foreign markets’. the 
feeling is very. firm and in some cases 
prices have advanced slightly. At Boston, 
our leading wool market, Ohio XX and 
above is quoted at 30@3lc p Ib. At the cor- 
responding date in ’96 the same grade of 
wool sold at 17@18c, and in ’92 at 28@29c. 
This grade serves as an illustration of the 
advance in prices on all grades since ’96. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


The supply of potatoes on leading mar- 
kets has been fully equal to the demand, 
Though many of the arrivals are not of es- 
pecially fine quality, there is still a good 
proportion of choice stock. Offerings of for- 
eign stock at New York have been fairly 
liberal, but same moving rather slowly and 
dealers often seem inclined toward putting 
in cold storage rather than sell at present 
top quotations. Prices on domestic pota- 
toes rule steady to firm at New York. At 
Boston only choice fresh lots sell readily at 
present top quotations. Sweet potatoes 
rule about steady. The supply, though 
light, is quite equal to the demand. 

At New York, offerings liberal, but choice 
stock is in good request and frequently 
sells above present top quotations. Some 
of the potatoes show the effect of cold 
weather. Sweet potatoes continue steady to 
firm. Long Island in bulk sell at $2@2.25 p 
p bbl, Jersey 1.75@1.90, Va second crop 1.50@ 
1.75, Pa and Mich 1.50@1.90 p 180 Ibs, west- 
ern 1.50@1.75, Maine 1.75@2.25 p sack, Ger- 
man 1.75@2 p 168-Ilb sack, Jersey sweet 2.50 
@4, southern 2@4. 

At Boston, the market is well supplied 
and prices quotably unchanged. The 
weather is too cold to move stock any dis- 
tance and trade not especially active. P BH 
Tsland Chenangoes and reds coming in quite 
liberally, but are a rather slow sale. Extra 
Aroostook Green Mt 78@80c p bu, fair to 
good 75@78c, Hebron 68@75c, N Y round 
white 65@68c, western round white 65c, P BE 
I Chenangeoes 65c, red 65@70c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 











WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS, 


NEW YORK—At Albany, market gen- 


erally in a very healthy condition. Fowls 
11%@12%c p lb 1 w,-chickens 11@12c, tur- 
keys 12%@l4c, ducks 10@1lic, geese 9@10c, 
fresh eggs 38@40c p doz, cold storage 24@ 
25c. Potatoes $2@2.25 p bbl, white onions 2@ 
3.50, red 1.75@2, yellow 2@2.25, squash 75c 
@1.25, apples 1@2.25, cranberries 8@10, me- 
dium beans 2.40@2.50, pea 2.50@2.60, celery 
7@8 p 100 bchs. Buckwheat 62@64c p bu, 
corn 69@7ic, oats 34@38c, rye 60@62c, bran 
17@18 p ton, cottonseed meal 26@27, linseed 
meal 27@27.50, middlings 20@22, timothy hay 
13@16, clover 8@12, rye straw 12@13. 

At Buffalo, nearby fresh eggs 28¢c p doz, 
fresh western 25@26c, cold storage 2ic, 
young turkeys 15@17c p lb d w, old 13@14c, 
fancy chickens 12c, fowls 10@11%c, ducks 
15@16c, geese 12@138c. Potatoes 58@62c p 
bu, onions 55@65c, marrow beans $2.75, me- 
dium 2.40, red kidney 2.75@2.85, cabbage 1 
@2 p 100, Hubbard squash 1.50 p 100 Ibs, 
apples 1.50@3 p bbl, pears 1.25@1.50, No 2 
red wheat 79c p bu, No 3 corn 55@57%%c, 


oats 35@37c, barley 59@63c, timothy hay 
14@15.50 p ton, clover mixed 12@13, rye 


straw 6@8. 

At Syracuse, buckwheat $1.20 p 100 Ibs, 
corn 75c p bu, oats 35c, rye 56c, bran 18 p 
ton, cottonseed meal 27, gluten feed 22.50, 
middlings 19, timothy hay 9@13, alfalfa 9@ 
10, rye straw 8@10. Fowls 10c p 1b 1 w, tur- 
keys 15@16c, ducks 10@lic, fresh eggs 30c, 





storage 22c. Potatoes 70@80c p bu, yellow 
onions 50c, medium beans 2.50@2.75, mar- 
row 2.75@2:90, Baldwin apples 40@60c, King 
60@75e, celery 35@45c p doz. 


At Watertown, beans $2@2.25 p bu, pota- 


toes 65@70c, onions 75@80c, apples 40@75c.- 


Chickens 8@10c p lb, fowls 7@8c, turkeys 12 
@lic, lambs 4@4%c, veals 6@644c. Oats 32 
@35c p bu, wheat 78@80c, rye 56c, clover hay 
7@9 p ton, timothy 10@12, oat straw 4@6, 
corn meal 26, middlings 19@21, gluten meal 
31, gluten feed 27. 

At Rochester, spring chickens 12c p Ib 
1 w, ducks 14@15c, fowls 10@12c, turkeys 12c, 
geese 12@14c d w, fresh eggs 28@30c p doz, 
storage 22@23c. Apples $1@1.50 p bbl, cran- 
berries 8.25@9.50, medium beans 2 p bu, mar- 
row 1.75@2.25, potatoes 665@70c, onions 60@ 
65c, pumpkins 1@1.20 p doz, cabbage 3@4 p 
ton, Hubbard squash 20@25. Oats 36@38c p 
bu, wheat 68@72c, rye 55@60c, barley 68c, 
corn 75¢e, straw 9@11 p. ton, hay 10@15. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, poultry 
not especially active, eggs quiet. Vegeta- 
bles, notably cabbage and potatoes, in light 
supply and firm. Fancy nearby eggs 26% 
@2i%c p doz, western 254%@26%4c, southern 
24@25e, live chickens 11@11%c p lib, chick- 
ens 12@1344c, ducks 10@12c, young turkeys 
11@11'%4c, old 10@10%c, geese 50@75c ea. 
Cabbage $8@11 p ton, cauliflower 3@3.50 p 
bbl, sweet potatoes 2@2.50, yams 1.50@1.75, 
cranberries 9@12, eastern apples 1.75@3.25, 
potatoes 55@70c p bu, onions 70@75c. No 2 
red wheat 76c p bu, No 2 white corn 544c, 
yellow 521%4c, No 2 mixed oats 36c, rye 54@ 
55%c, bulk bran 47@17.50, middlings 18@20. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
No 2 red wheat 7644@76%c p bu, No 2 corn 
55c, No 3 49c, oats 38@3&t2c, bran $17@18 
p ton, timothy hay 15.50@18, tangled rye 
straw 11@12. Fowls 11@12c p lb 1 w, chick- 
ens 10%@l1l'ec, ducks 18@13%6c, geese 11%@ 
12%c, nearby eggs 29c p doz, southwestern 
26@27c, southern 25c. Apples quoted as 
follows: King 2.75@3 p bbl, Snow 2.50@3.6¢. 


At Pittsburg, hens 12@13c p lb 1 w, 
spring chickens 12@13c, roosters 7@8éc, 


ducks 12@13c, turkeys 13@14c, geese 11@12c, 
fresh eggs 27c p doz, candied 29c. Marrow 
squash $1.50@1.75 p bbl, Hubbard 2@2.25, 
prime yellow onions 2@2.25, fancy white 90c 
@1 p bu, red 70@75c, potatoes 60@65c, Jersey 
sweet 3.50@3.75 p bbl, southern 2.50@2.75, 
fancy apples 3@3.50, prime green 1.50@1.75, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Rutter Market. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 





New York Boston Chicago 
co aerreee 30 @30%ec 27%4@28 c 28 @28l4e 
1901 ......254%2@26 c 24%46@25 c 24 @24%c 
1900 ......26 @2644c 25 @25%c 23144@24 ec 


Markets generally in a very healthy con- 
dition. The supply on leading markets 
continues moderate and is just about large 
enough to meet the somewhat limited de- 
mand. Buyers are devoting considerable 
attention to storage butter, which is hav- 
ing a fair sale at firm prices. Choice dairy 
butter is scarce and in good demand. As 
the following table shows, prices are 3% to 
4c higher than in ’01, and 1% to 3%c higher 
than in ’00. 


At New York, the market is only fairly 
well supplied with fancy fresh creamery. 
Buyers, are taking all that is offered at full 
top quotations, and the market continues 
firm. Firsts are also in good request, but 
seconds and lower grades rule easy. There 
is considerable activity 
creamery, which sells readily at 2544@2é6c. 
Extra cmy sells at 30c p lb, occasional lots 
bring above that figure, firsts 27%@29c, 
seconds 25@27c, fancy dairy 28c, firsts 25@ 
26c, seconds 22@24c, imt cmy 21@22c. 

At Boston, the offerings of fresh-made 
creamery, though moderate, have been suf- 
ficient for the demand. Much of the but- 
ter is characterized by a wintry flavor, and 
buyers prefer good to choice June made. 
Extra Vt and N H ecmy sells at 27%@28c 
p. lb, northern N Y, large tubs 27@27%c, 
assorted western 27%4@28c, firsts 25@26c, 
extra Vt dairy 25@26c, firsts 22@23c, fine 
June goods 25@25%4c 

New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
26@28ce p lb, prints 27@29c, dairy 25c.—At 
Watertown, fancy dairy 25c, good to choice 
23@24c, cmy 27@30c.—At Rochester, a good 
demand and prices rule strong. Extra El- 
gin prints 30@31c, tubs 28@29c.—At Albany, 
market in good condition and prices high- 
er, choice emy tubs 29@30c p Ib, prints 30 
@31c, dairy 27@28c.—At Buffalo, extra state 
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in summer-made - 
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emy 29@30c p lb, good to choice 27@28c, 
fancy dairy 27@28c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies 
light and prices higher. Extra Elgin 3l1e.p 
lb, cmy firsts 28@29c, seconds 25@26c, near- 
by prints 33c, firsts 30@31c.—At Pittsburg, 
market steady, Elgin prints 3214@33c, tubs 
314%2@32c, state cmy 29@29%c, dairy 25c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand for 
choice creameries in excess of supply and 
prices rule firm. Extra cmy separator 30@ 
3lc p-lb, gathered cream 28@29c, firsts 27@ 
29c, cmy prints 31@32c, state and Va prints 
29@30c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market firm, extra 
cmys selling at 3lc p Ib, firsts 29@30c, sec- 
onds 26@27c, dairies 16@19c.—At Cleveland, 
extra cmys 30@30%c, firsts 281%@29c, sec- 
onds 244%@25c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 29c, 
prints 30c, dairy 18@22c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Trading is rather light, but the offerings 
are also light and holders continue very 
firm in their views. Prices have shown a 
hardening tendency. At New York, cur- 
rent receipts are falling off some; at Chi- 
cago, the movement, though moderate, is 
larger than a year ago. 

At New York, demand mostly i-r im- 
mediate consumption. The market dis- 
plays considerable firmness and holders ap- 
pear indifferent about parting with their 
goods at present top quotations. Fan- 
ey full cream small sells at 13%@13%c 
p lb, good to prime 12%c, full cream large 
1344c, light skims 1114¢@11%c, skims 6@7c. 

At Boston, in its general features, the 
market remains practically unchanged. 
Trade is not especially active,,but stocks 
are small and firmly held. Exports of cheese 
from Boston since May 1 are 3,659,447. Ibs, 
against 6,689,841 lbs in ’01. Extra N Y 
twins sell at 134%@13%c p lb, firsts 11%@ 
12%c, Vt twins 13@13%%c, firsts 114%2.@12%¢c, 
sage cheese 13%c, Ohio flats 11@12c. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
18c p lb.—At Rochester, full cream 14c.—At 
Albany, prices firm, cheddars 13@13%éc, flats 
12%@13c.—At Buffalo, fancy~ full cream 
1344e, fair to good 12@12%4c, skims 7@8c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quiet and prices firm, N Y full cream 13% 
@13%c p lb, part skims 9@lic, Swiss 12@ 
14c.—At Pittsburg, N Y full cream 14@14%c, 
pienic cheese 14@14'4c, brick 14@14'éc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market reveals 
considerable strength. New York full 
cream sells at 134%@13%c p Ib, flats 13%@ 
13%c, picnic 13%@14c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, prices firm. Ohio 
daisies 13c p Ib, flats 12\%c, long horns 13%%c, 
Young Americas 13c, brick cheese 12%c.— 
At Cleveland, Ohio’full cream 124%@13c, fa- 
vorite 13@13%4c, Swiss 13%@14c.—At Colum- 
bus, Ohio flats 13c, family favorites 13%4c. 
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CREAM SEPARATORS 
375,000 


Now in 
Daily 
Use. 


Save 
$10.- 


Send for free cata 


logue. 
SEPARATOR Co. 
74 CORTLANOT ST, 
NEW YORK. 


HIGHLAND FRUIT FARM FOR SALE 


167 acres of choice rolling land in a high state of 
cultivation, 3 miles from Lyons, Y¥, and 1 1-2 miles 
from good market at Lock Berlin. All under plow, 
except 3 acres timber and $3 acres new ground, has 
60 acres of apple, peach, and plum orchards, 16 
acres” basket willows and a ginseng garden, 4 wells 
and never failing springs, Buildings are large and fire- 
class bank barns, with silo in barn. Will take house and 
lot or small place for first t. Will sell at a sacri- 
poor particulars, call 


THE DE LAVAL 
RANDOLPH & CANAL STS. 
CHICAGO. 














ith. 
Cc. A. GORPTZMAN. T.wons. N Y. 
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Venezuela and the Powers. 





The United States will have a strong na- 
val force within easy reach of the Ven- 
ezuelan coast. Members of congress, now 
at Washington, are watching the develop-— 
ments at Venezuela with intense interest. 
The disposition of the republican leaders 
seems to be to leave matters entirely in 
the hands of the president and Sec Hay, 
and all agree: that the United States must 
keep hands off until there is an infringe- 
ment of the Monroe doctrine. 

The Venezuelan government has appealed 
to United S2ates Minister Bowen at Cara- 
eas to propose to Great Britain and Ger- 
many that the difficulties arising out of the 
claims of those governments against the 
South American. republic be submitted to 
arbitration. 

Failing to get immediate satisfaction for 
the action of a mob in hauling down the 
British flag on a merchant steamer an- 
chored at Puerto Cabello, the British cruis- 
er Charybdis and the German cruiser Vi- 
neta bombarded the fortress in the harbor 
and quickly silenced it. No damage was 
done to the town. . 


— 





Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Representative McCall of Massachusetts 
has introduced a bill in congress, granting 
authority to the president to enter into ne- 
gotiations with the British government for 
the admission of coal, free, from the do- 
minion of Canada, whenever that country 
shall make a similar concession to us. Mr 
McCall believes this provision would meet 
the needs of the coal situation about as well 
as the total repeal of the duty on coal, 








A treaty.of commercial reciprocity be- 
tween the United States and Cuba has 
finally been signed at Havana, and now 
needs only the signatures of Sec Hay, Min- 
ister’ Quesada, and the approval of the Cu- 
ban and United States senates to become 
operative. It provides for a 20% reduction 
of the present riff rates on all Cuban 
products entering the United States. 





England and Germany have carried out 
their threat of using force against Ven- 
ezuela, to secure payment of her indebted- 
ness. Several gunboats have been sunk 
and troop ships taken, and the custom 
house seized, which means a practical 
blockade of all Venezuelan ports. Having 
committed these acts of war and meeting 
no resistance, the problem of coercing re- 
mains unsolved and there is the possibili- 
ty that the European countries may be 
compelled to pay handsomely for the de- 
struction to property already wrought. A 
protracted blockade will affect English and 
German commerce almost as much as it 
will injure business interests in the block- 
aded country, and the $150,000,000 of Ger- 
man capital in the South American country 
i4 imperiled. The drastic measures of the 
powers have made Pres Castro defiant and 
he has called his countrymen to arms and 
declared a general amnesty to all political 
offenders. 





Justice Shiras will soon retire from the 
supreme court bench and his successor will 
probably be Judge Taft, now civil governor 
of the Philippines. 


The new cup defender which is building 
at Bristol, R I, will bear the thoroughly 
American name of The Eagle. 





Mrs Ulysses S. Grant, widow of Pres 
Grant, died at Washington, D C, Sunday 
night, after a brief illness. 


The great Nile reservoir and dam, which 
was begun in 1899, was last week opened 
with much ceremony. It is one of the most 
important engineering feats ever attempt- 
ed in Africa, and it is believed will suc- 
cessfully keep in check the great floods of 
the Nile valley. The work has cost over 
$15,000,000. 


At the end of the present session of con- 
gress, Representative Galusha A. Grow of 
Pennsylvania will retire from public life 
at the age of 79, after having served his 
state in congress an even half century. His 
closing speech in the house was an appeal 
for co-operation between capital and labor. 











It was incidentally brought out in the ex- 
amination of an independent operator be- 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


average selling price of the operators for 
anthracite coal was about $2.50 a ton. 





Marconi will celebrate Christmas down on 
the bleak sands of Cape Cod, where he has 
erected four great towers, from which he 
hopes soon to receive messages from his 
stations on the British coast. 

Postmaster General Payne’s rather origi- 
nal plan of placing letter boxes on street 
ears in the big cities is meeting with vig- 
orous opposition from organized labor, on 
the ground that such use of the cars would 
prevent striking employees from obstruct- 
ing their free movement. 





Loss of life on the great lakes for the 
season just closed has been the largest on 
record, reaching a total of 140 lives. 





Chief William L. Moore of the weather 
bureau is urging the house committee on 
agriculture to favor a bill providing for the 
distribution of weather forecasts by the 
free rural delivery. It is estimated that its 


LIVE STOCE. 


JACKS—Raise mules and get rich, 228 large black 
Spanish jacks for sale, 14 to 16 hands high; good ones 


and money makers; cheaper now than later on; stock 
laranteed; also some fine large jeunies and mules, 
(rite for prices. KREAKLEn s JACK FARM, West 


Elkton, Prebie Co, U. 
BERKSHIRE, Poland-China and Chester White sow 
pigs, 3 months and up, berkshire serviceable boar, Collie 
pups, White Holland turkeys, Barred Plymouth Rock 
cockerels. Prices reduced. Must be sold, i & 
LOTHERS, Lack, Pa. 


CHESTER WHITES —Breeding stock registered. Pigs 
and nog ot reasonable prices. Also Bourbon Red tur- 











keys. LL W. FISHER, Watervliet, Mich. 
SHORTHORN bull, 2 years old last September. A 
ce. right for quality. 


good one, Registered. Pri 
CHARLES BUCHA® Btaniey, N 
ANGORA GOATS for sale; registered thoroughbreds 


and high grades, quality guaranteed, lowest cash prices, 
JOHN E, STEWART, Becket, Mass. . 


POLAND-CHINAS—Sows bred. August and Se tember 
, Re not akin; good ones. JOHN EICK SON, 
1 , ° 


¥. 











BERKSHIRE 


igs, Barred Rock kerels, Pri 
right. THEO BU - acid 


RT & SONS, Melrose, O. 














jition ost would be $60,000 a year. LARGE YORKSHIRE pigs; best lity A J. 

additional c : $ y WILSON, Pittsfield, 0. — 
JACKS, finely bred, Address W. E. KNIGHT, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,600 COPIES EACH WEEK. 
Pr os ros orn 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
Ji cost one can advertise poul- 





the paper. At a very sma ) 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruite and 
vegetabies, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 


cell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue ef the following week. dvertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT”’ will not be ac- 
cepted at the abeve rate, but will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cemts per line each insertion, to 
go on another page. 

THE RATS for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ advertising is 
only five cents a werd each insertion. 





Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.} 
EBGGs AND POULTRY, 
POULTRY , illustra 32 , B cents 
year, four mont , trial 1s cute, a free. rd 


age practical poultry book free to yearly subscribers, 
ook alone, 18 cents, Catalog of poultry books free, 
POULTBY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N Y. 








BARRBD PLYMOUTH ROCKS exclusively. Strictly 
oice, pure stock. Large, vigorous, fancy breeding 
cockerels; alse a few choice laying pullets. B. H, 
ACKLEY, Spring Hill, Pa, 

98 VARIBTIES-—-Any amount, poultry, eggs, pigeons, 
hares, description, colored 6@-page guide book, 10 cents, 
Kates free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Teiford, Pa. 





THOR@GUGHBRED poultry, all the leading varieties. 
Inclose stamp for illustrated catalog and price list. 
BILAS MINSHALL, Delavan, Wis. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS, White Pl 
Wvandots, early hatch, choice, 
ERTS, Malvern, Pa, 


Rc ng bgp iy ~ we —, 
oulouse , extra large. Circular. 
Busti, N Y. wat 


2183 CHICKS hatched. New system again beats incu- 
pagtons. Particulars free. F. GRONDY, Morrisonville, 





outh Rocks, White 
each, J. A. ROB- 





20 to_26-lb hens; 
. B. BABCOC 








BROWN LEGHORNS, Barred Rocks, t laying 
strains. NELSON BROS, London, Pa. weer 


EXTRA FINE Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 
LEY BALDWIN, Doe Run, Pa. 


” MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


GASOLINE ENGINES—Three horse will saw two 
cords wood hour, Price $100. Other sizes, Cata- 
log freee PALMER BROS, Coscob, Ct. 
loca, MY. wpeciition Ling “iiland cabeess 
sland, spec es a, e i 
American caulifiower seed, a. nine 


LATEST well drilling machinery for sale. 
CO, Tiffin, O. 


DOGS, BABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 





BARK- 











LOOMIS 





5000 RACCOON, also muskrats, skunks, mink, foxes, 
Highest prices, &. H. WEBER, Lyons, N Y. 


PEDIGREED Belden hares, Prices low; hare book 
free. RIVERSIDE RABBITRY, Brisben, N Y. 


200 KFEHKETS. Some trained. Price li d book 
free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, O. 7s 


SCOTCH and Fox Terriers. CHAS JACKSON, Mar- 
tinsville, 0. 














HELP WANTED. 

500 YOUNG men wanted railway train service; 
rience Uunnecesmery. We iK-we you by mail. JOHN- 
SON’S PRACTICAL RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Indian- 
apolis, Ind, 

WANTED—Young men to learn tele 





ENDENT. Tole. 





xDgIRY Shorthoms. SPENCER BROS, Jamestown, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


TREES! One dollar’s worth up at wholesale prices; 
secure variety now; spring payment; 80-page catalog, 





a. STONE, wholesale nurseries, Ds i ‘8- 
tablished 36 plane e eries ansville, N Y. Es 
POTATOES—Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, Green “Moun- 


tain, King, Ohio, Queen, six weeks, b Y 
FORD, Fishers, NY. ee, 





CUT CLOVER, green cured, for sale, Fi 
ESTABROOK FRUIT FARM, Athens, ” iia wine 


xFOQR SALE—Ficld peas, DIXON “& CO, Elm City, 











AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED—Local or traveling men to sell b i 
nurse stock in New York, ew Jersey, a BN 
Special terms, C. R. BURR & CO, Hartford, Ct. 


FD iy ay ~ in en pe to solicit orders for 

ock; good wages, steady employment. Addr 

D. H. PATTY, Nurseryman, Geneva, -N ae - 
¢™ 








AGENTS WANTED to sell the tent caterpillar 
Write R. B. WILLIAMSON, Clifton Springs, N 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


AN EXPERIENCED apprentice of an a ural 

yen — ae a situation in = or 
ery, assistant or charge. Recommendati i 

ited. RUDOLPH 8S. ALLEN, Rising Sun, Md. a 





WANTED—By young woman, situation as housekeeper 
for gentleman vith good home. CARRI rE 4 
Box 370, Franklinville, N Y. ” BEATERION, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





OLDEST commission house in New York: blish 
3838. ——_ a* OB. Pork. poultry, dressed pn 
| a a = 3 WARD, 32 Greenwich 

DRESSED poultry, Itry, hogs, calves, be 
woduce, hay and straw. oe ot cash’ returns: 
Pineda 1844, GIBBS & BRO, hiladelphia, Ps. war 

2 YEARS’ experience; best market results obtained 





live 











for fruit and produce. AUSTIN 
Duane S8t, New York —— = 
POULTRY e, ," apples, ta’ High- 
est prices. T. F HOO ey hiladeiphia,” - 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


EVERY FARMER and family should use envel 
th name and address printed thereon to insure prOnent 
attention and return if not delivered. For we send, 


tpaid, 250 printed envelopes, A No 1 XXX uality, 
rite name plainly. THE EN > E 
Creston ae y NTERPRISE PRINTERY, 





= Aad FURS wanted. F. S. PALMATIER, Leeds, 





IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go 
the Farmers’ ——- department of Oran 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago fh: 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange d 

England Homestead at Springfield, 


terers oF 
and the 
inte 





Secured Position. 


I have received perfect satisfaction from 
my advertisement in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change department of American Agricul- 
turist. Received over 40 applications and 
secured position.—[Charles A. DeBosser- 
ville, Woodrow, W Va. 








fore the coal strike. commission that the 


guaranteed. Catalog free. SUPERIN 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 





























All Is Joy on Christmas Morn 


LOUISE LEWIN MATTHEWS 





Hark, Christmas bells are 








ringing! 
From distant spires they 
swing. 
They fill the air with glad- 
ness, 
And joyful tidings bring. 
Dear ones are brought to- 
gether 
And lovingthoughts unite. 
The children bless. this 
morning 
That dawns in golden 
light. 
Now bring the wreaths of 
holly, 











And tie the mistletoe, 
And let all hearts be merry 
And banish every woe! 
The fields are white as ermine, 
The trees, like crystal gems, 
Crawn the cold world with glitter 
And brilliant diadems. 
The city’s streets are crowded— 
Each hastens on his way 
To bring some heart a pleasure 
Or grant some wish to-day. 
Ring, bells! your sweetest carols! 
Sing, children! blithe and gay!" 
Let every heart be grateful, 
This blessed Christmas day! 


A Christmas Pie 


By E. M. Tilden. 





Miss Lucinda Watson sat in her front 
room resting after her morning work. She 
had drawn the rocking chair close to the 
small air-tight stove, and now with her 
skirt turned back over her knees, and her 
slipper-clad feet on the hearth, was spend- 
ing the half-hour before dinner with her 
knitting work. It was~the day before 
Christmas. Outside a few flakes of snow 
were falling lazily, and the clouds looked 
heavy and dark. It had snowed steadily 
all the night before, and everything was 
covered with a frosty white sheet. 

Miss Lucinda was, as she expressed it, 
all alone in the world; as far as she knew 
she had not a living relative, and her only 
companions were a big maltese cat, named 
Bobby, and a gray parrot whose cage hung 
in a sunny window in the kitchen. In the 
country place where she lived, she was 
considered rich in this world’s goods, but 
she was a generous soul, and as’ each 
Christmas season came around, it was her 
custom to do a large baking of good things, 
and many of these found their way into the 
homes of the poor in the village. 

Across the way from Miss Lucinda’s pret- 
ty white cottage, but a little farther back 
from the road, stood a long, low house, 
wherein abode Mrs Martha Hallett, more 
generally known as the Widow Hallett. 
Like her neighbor, she, too, was alone in 
the world as regarded family, but instead 
of the cat and parrot which kept Miss Lu- 
cinda company, the stout widow, who suf- 
fered much from rheumatism, had recently 
taken a small colored girl to save her 
steps. Whether she had so far proved of 
much assistance Mrs Hallett had not yet 
been able to make up her mind, but certain 
it was that she spent much time in hunt- 
ing for her. 

In years gone by Miss Lucinda and the 
widow had been warm friends, and indeed 
almost inseparable. Unfortunately a quar- 
rel had arisen, which, though it sprang 
from what seemed a very trifling cause, 
had now lasted for six years. At present 
they were bitter enemies, never speaking, 
and avoiding each other whenever it was 
possible. 

The trouble occurred in this way. One. 
cold morning six years before, as Miss Lu- 
cinda was busily engaged in putting her 
mincemeat, on which she prided herself 
highly, together, getting ready for her 
Christmas baking, Mrs Hallett dropped in 





THE YULETIDE 


with her knitting, and seating herself com- 


fortably in a chair by the kitchen stove, 
composed herself for a good gossip. As 
Miss Lucinda worked away, mixing the 


meat and the apples, the spices and good 
sweet cider, the widow’s eyes followed her 
carefully, while her tongue kept pace with 
her busy fingers. 

Suddenly the red mitten dropped in her 
lap, and the widow, interrupting her own 
story, exclaimed, ‘‘For the land’s sake, Lu- 


cindy! .Are you going to put in all that 
apple?” 
Now Mrs Hallett considered herself no 


poor cook, and Miss Lucinda was well 
aware of the fact, so with a slight smile, 
she replied in a clear, decided voice, “Yes, 
I am, Marthy.”’ 

The widow was silenced for a moment, 
but presently, as though she could contain 
herself no longer, burst forth with, “If you 
put in that much clove, Lucindy, you'll 
spile the pies, sure!” 

A bright pink flush rose to Miss Lucinda’s 
cheeks, and with a slight uplifting of her 
head, and a decided sniff, she said, “I don’t 
knock under to anybody on my mince pies, 
Marthy.”’ 

The color deepened also in the widow’s 
plump face. ‘‘Well,’” she said, nodding her 
head sagely, ‘‘there’s them that makes and 
them that eats, and 1 shouldn’t wish to be 
asked to eat pies made by that rule!” 

“You never will be in this house, depend 
on that, Marthy Haliett,’’ responded Miss 
Lucinda, her lips tightening ominously 
while she stirred the mixture in the big 
bowl. 

The widow rose slowly from the big 
rocker, and drawing the strings of her hood 
so tightly under her chin that she gave an 
involuntary gasp, walked slowly to. the 
door. You never spoke a truer word, Lu- 
cindy,” she said, and without a glance at 
Miss Lucinda’s indignant back, she walked 
out, and across to her own door. Since 
that day the coolness grew, until it reached 
its present dimensions. On this particular 
morning, Miss Lucinda considered that she 
had had uncommonly good luck with her 
baking, and that the mince pies in particular 
surpassed any she had ever made. As the 
clock struck the hour of noon, she folded 
her knitting carefully, and putting it in 
her work basket, got up to see about her 
dinner. 

As she stepped about the cozy kitchen 
setting the table for her solitary meal, her 
eyes fell upon the pies once more. “I de- 
clare, it does take forever for them mince 
pies to get cool. Guess Ill put them in the 
window while I’m a-eating, and they’ll be 
cool enough by the time I’m washed up, 
I'll warrant,” and suiting the action to the 
word, she placed the pies on the low win- 
dow sill, and opened the window several 
inches. Then, her dinner being ready, she 
sat down at the table, with Bobby on a 
stool beside her. Polly, meantime, in her 
cage by the window, was keeping up a sort 
of one-sided conversation with herself, 
though Miss Lucinda often spoke a word to 
her feathered favorite. 

While busily engaged with her dinner, 
Miss Lucinda did not perceive a small and 


very black child, who stood peering in at. 


the window, and whose eyes were rolling 
swiftly about, taking in every detail af the 
room. Suddenly the rolling eyes fixed them- 
selves on the pies standing in the open 
window opposite. Swiftly, silently, over 
the soft.snow, the small figure darted, until 
she reached the open window. There she 
paused, and with her eyes fixed upon Miss 
Lucinda’s back,. she approached her small 
round nose, nearly touching the pies. 
Then an expression of intense joy spread 
over her shiny black face, and the mouth 
stretched till it really seemed capable of 
taking in a good-sized pie at one time. The 
temptation was too much for little Minty, 
and slowly, carefully, never for a moment 
removing her eyes from Miss Lucinda, two 
black hands appeared, and in a trice, where 
a second before there had been four pies, 
there were now but three! 

Though Miss Lucinda was all unconscious 
of this bold theft, there was still someone 
in the room from whose sharp eyes little 
eseaped. As Minty and the pie vanished 
from the window,.a shrill scream broke 
from Polly’s throat, ‘Scat, scat, you rascal. 
I saw you, yes I did!” and in a towering 
rage the parrot fluttered about her cage, 
seattering seeds and water far and wide. 

Having. by this time finished her meal, 
Miss Lucinda rose hastily from her chair, 
and after a reproving word to Polly, who 
was scolding and chuckling to herself, pro- 
ceeded to clear. the table. When the last 


plate was washed and put in its vlace in 
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the pantry, Miss Lucinda bethought her- 
self of the pies. “They must be ready to 
put away now, anyway,” she said. “I 
wonder if Marthy Hallett still thinks she 
knows more about mincemeat than I do,” 
and with a derisive smile she turned to the 
window. There she stopped as suddenly as 
though rooted to the ground, for her eyes 
fell on the vacant space where the pie had 
been, and for a moment she could hardly 
believe her senses. 

Where could the pie be? Never bfore in 
the whole course of her life had such a 
thing happened. Who in their village would 
steal a pie, and especially one of her pies, 


hers, Miss Lucinda’s, who always gave. 
them away unasked, even! 
Recovering her presence of mind, Miss 


Lucinda slipped quickly to the window and 
looked out. There on the snow, were un- 
mistakable footprints—but whose? She 
fastened a shawl warmly over her head, 
drew on her overshoes and sallied out to 
search the premises, but after looking vain- 
ly in the woodshed, and in all unlikely cor- 
ners, she returned to the house, stamping 
the snow from her feet, and for the re- 
mainder of the day she remained in a puz- 
zled state of mind very unusual to her. 


In the meantime little Minty, with the pie 
safely hidden under her shawl, was hurry- 
ing home, where she hoped to get in unseen, 
and hide the pie until a good opportunity 
offered to devour it. Unluckily for her, Mrs 
Hallett had finished her dinner, and was 
now looking everywhere for her handmaiden 
to appear and wash the dishes. Glancing 
out of the window, she spied Minty, and 
throwing up the sash, called lustily, “Here, 
you Minty, wherever have you been to now, 
anybody’d think I didn’t have anything 
else to do but hunt you up, and me with 
my two knees as stiff as the lamp post 
with rheumatiz. Now go upstairs and 
take off your things, and come back and 
wash up the dishes while I make my dried 
apple pies. I’m way behind hand with my 
work, anyway.” 

Little Minty darted up the stairs to her 
room in the attic, not waiting to hear the 
end of the widow’s remarks. Once in her 
room, Minty took out the pie carefully, and 
smelled it. Oh, how she longed to taste it 
as well! But knowing well that she must 
make haste, she thrust the pie under the 
bed, and hurried: down to wash the dishes. 

The widow worked away, stopping now 
and then to rub her aching knees. “— 
s’pose,” she mused aloud, ‘“‘Lucindy Watson 
has got her cupboard full o’ mince pies, 
same’s she used to have. She didn’t make 
bad pies, but she was so uppish about ’em 
it kind o’ riled me. Good land! How* my 
knees ache! Minty, I’m going to have you 
sleep down here in my room tonight, for 
I’m so lame I can’t get up to tend to the 
fire, and it'll go out sure, if it’s left till 
morning.” 

Minty’s heart sank. She had intended to 
eat the pie after she was safely in bed, and 
would run no further risk of being called 
downstairs. It really seemed as though the 
widow was possessed that afternoon, or so 
it appeared to Minty, for not one moment 
did she get to spend in the attic. Every sec- 
ond she was kKep busy until bedtime came, 
when she was tucked away on the sofa in 
the widow’s room, who, as she said, would 
sleep with one eye open to see that the fire 
didn’t get too low. And so the pie was 
left undisturbed that night.’ 


While Minty slept, the widow, who was 
really kind-hearted in spite of her sharp 
tongue, got painfully out of bed, and taking 
one of Minty’s stockings fastened it to a 
chair back near the sofa. In it she put 
first a new pair of bright red ribbons, that 
would make a gay show on the little black 
pigtails; also some new mittens, then a bag 
of bright red and white peppermints, a yel- 
low orange, and finally filled in all the cor- 
ners with different kinds of nuts. This 
done, she gave a look to the sleeping child, 
and slowly went back to bed. 

When morning came Minty was waked by 
the widow’s voice calling her, “You'll have 
to get the breakfast yourself, child. I’m so 
stiff I can’t get up yet, no how.” 

Minty rolled over and slowly opened her 
eyes, and the first thing she saw was the 
bulging stocking. With a cry of delight 
she sprang off the sofa. ‘Oh, ki-yi! Missus, 
what you s’pose is in dat stocking? Spec’ 
I'll fin’ out right smart!” And in a twink- 
ling of an eye, the stocking was down and 
emptied of its contnts amid many exclama- 
tions of delight. 

“Come, now, Minty, stir yourself and put 
on some more wood. I can’t get up. till it’s 
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A Wish. 


EDITH ROBERTS. 





A hope is born this day, 

And o’er the drifted snow 
Speeds on its loving way 

To someone dear I know, 
That peace and gladness may 

Twine with their mistletoe, 


A 


The Green Elf’s Christmas. 


CAROLYN 8S. BAILEY. 





The little Green Elf sat in front of his 
doorway. He had a very nice house. A 
long time ago a rab- 
bit had lived in that 
hole among the roots 
of the tree, but the 
little Green Elf had 
lived there for years, 
ever since the cow 
ate the old Kobold, 
his father. 

The cow never 
meant to eat the Ko- 
bold, but she thought 
he was a leaf. She 
couldn't help it after 

she had swallowed 
him. The animals all lovée the little 
woodfolk too well to hurt them. It was the 
same cow who found a home for the little 
Green Elf. 

The house was quite tidy inside- There 
was moss for a carpet. In the corner was 
the pantry with clean acorn cups and sau- 
cers. An empty nest was the bed, with 
oak leaf pillows and spreads. 

Usually the little Green Elf was merry, 
but this night he was sorrowful. He sat 
in a bunch with his hands clasped on his 
knees. There were holes in his green coat 
and the wind blew in. 

“Pretty sort of weather,” he said in a 
gruff voice, because his throat was sore. 
“Not much to eat, and no thistle down to 
pay the Pixies for a new overcoat. Never 
knew such a winter—brooks empty, milk- 
weed crop a failure, no pumpkin seeds to 
be had at any price, and the nuts all cov- 
ered up with snow! Whew, but it’s cold! 
And Christmas eve as sure as [I live!” 

“Chee, chee, tee, tee, chee.’’ 

The little Green Elf stopped shivering 
and listened. 

“Chee, chee, tee. Fine night, isn’t it? 
How do you do down there?” 

“It’s the Lame Squirrel,” said the little 
Green Elf. “I thought he must be frozen 
this bitter weather, or starved. Not a nut 
has he been able to get since he caught 
his leg in the trap. Hello up there! How 
are you?” 

“All right,’’ chirped a small voice.-‘‘Beau-~ 
tiful weather, isn’t it?’’ 

“I’m not so sure of that,’”’ said the Elf. 
“Got anything to eat?’ 

“Plenty,’’ came the piping voice. ‘“‘There’s 
good bark on this tree, and I’m chewing 
an icicle. I’m watching the Christmas trees 
going into town. Fine sight! You ought to 
be up here.” 

The little Green Elf unctasped his hands. 
He began to whistle softly to himself. Then 
he took his pine 
needle broom and 
swept the snow 
out of his house. 
Next, he scam- 
pered off over the 
snow. He was not 
gone long. When 
he came back, he 
was dragging a 
hemlock branch. 
He stood it up in 
the middle of the 
floor. He made so 
much. noise doing 
it that one of 
the sleeping crickets woke up. 

“What are you doing?’ she asked, peer- 
ing in at the door. 

“Sh,” said the little Green Elf. “It’s a 
Christmas tree for the Lame Squirrel. Don't 
you tell him.” 

“Got any fixings for it?’ inquired the 
Cricket. 

“Oh, a few,” said the little Green Elf. 
“I'm going to hang on a bag of chestnuts 
I was saving for dinner to-morrow.” 

“Hold on!” said the Cricket. “I'll just 
waken a few fireflies to be lights on the 
tree.’’ 

A Snowbird fluttered by. “What is going 
on?”’ she said, looking in the door. 

“Sh,”’ said the little Green Elf. “A Christ- 
mas tree for the Lame Squirrel.” 
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“Wait a minute,” said the Snowbird, “I'll 
bring a bunch of wheat for the top.” 

One of the Frost Fairies put his head in 
the door. ‘“‘You seem to be -very busy— 
what are you doing?” he called out. 

“Sh,” said the little Green Elf. a 
Christmas tree for the Lame Squirrel.” 

“Oh, let me help,” said the Frost Fairy. 
“T know where to find a whole pile of hick- 
ory nuts, and I'll put some frost crystals 
on every branch.”’ 

It was a beautiful Christmas tree. The 
moon came out on purpose to look at it. 
There it stood in the middle of the little 
Green Elf’s parlor. From the top to the 
bottom it was shining with the fireflies for 
lights and the frost crystals. The bunch of 
wheat was hung. On every twig there were 
nuts. There were chains of pine needles. 

After it was all finished, the little Green 
Elf and a friendly Pixie’ went up the tree 
to fetch the Lame Squirrel. They were a 
long time bringing him down. You see he 
was so very lame and so hungry that he 
was weak. While they were gone, some- 
thing happened. Nobody ever found out 
who did it. Perhaps Santa Claus passed 
by, but wonderful things were left in the 
littie Green Elf’s parlor. 

When he reached the door with the Lame 
Squirrel, he stood still. He rubhed his 
eyes to see if he were 
asleep. The same Christ- 
*mas tree stood there, but 
it was ten times more 
beautiful. There were 
glow worms and fallen 
stars to make it brighter. 
There were hundreds of 
nuts, hazelnuts, butter- 
nuts, walnuts, chestnuts. 
There were bags of pump- 
kin seed, and cans of 
milkweed. Best of all was 
a green ulster for the 
good little Green Elf. 

All night long the Lame 
Squirrel sat up and ate 
nuts. All night long the 
little -Green Elf danced 
around the Christmas tree 
in his new green ulster; 
and the rest of the wood- 
folk—the Pixies, the Ko- 
bolds, the Gnomes, the 
Trolls, all came out and 
danced too, they were so 
glad. 

When morning came, the little Green Elf 
looked out of his door. He was warm, The 
sun was shining. ‘‘Beautiful weather,” he 
said. ‘‘Best Christmas I ever spent!’ 

“That’s so!” said the Lame Squirrel 
through a mouthful of nuts. 


" 








Holiday Fun. 


ALICE CHITTENDEN. 





The invitations read, ‘‘You are invited to 
spend an evening in the land of the mid- 
night sun. Please come to supper at 8 p m, 
Dec 24, 190-.”’ 

Guests were ushered into a_ reception 
room, prettily decorated in the spirit of the 
occasion. Conversation filled the short pe- 
riod which elapsed before all the guests 
were assembled, when, at the sound of a 
musical Japanese gong, the doors leading® 
into the large dining room were thrown 
open and a scene of fairyland that fairly 
dazzled the eyes burst upon our view. 

From floor to ceiling the walls were 
covered with green boughs of spruce and 
pine and fir, and these in turn were seem- 
ingly bending under a weight of softly 
drifted snow, while icicles of varying length 
and thickness hung from the tip of every 
slender bough. The lace of the window cur- 
tains were festooned with a tracery of 
green vines which also bore their weight 
of snow. 

The centerpiece on the whitest of table- 
cloths was a huge block of ice cut in fanci- 
ful minarets and spires and peaks like an 
iceberg, while the cut glass of the service 
helped the illusion. The soup was a puree 
of green peas. The great dish bearing the 
deliciously browned turkey was wreathed 
with smilax, as was the digestion-destroy- 
ing plum pudding with holly. The olives 
were served in cracked ice, and the cran- 
bery jelly in a cut glass dish that might 
itself have been formed of sparkling ice. 
The bright red tomato salad was smoth- 
ered in white mayonnaise and snowy pota- 
toes were served. 

After dinner, when the board had been 
cleared, a most lifelike Santa Claus came 
into the room bearing a great basket of 
showballs, with which the guests were 





pelted. The latter were not slow to dis- 
cover that each ball (of cotton wool), con- 
tained a pretty souvenir. Just before the 
party broke up, which was not until the 
wee, sma’ hours, the hostess, with the as- 
sistance of the host, robbed the trees of 
their icicles, which proved to be candy 
canes of different sizes well wrapped in 
waxed paper. Of course, the snow was 
only soft cotton wool pulled and fluffed into 
most realistic-looking newly-fallen snow. A 
liberal sprinkling of powdered isinglass over 
everything aided to carry out the enchant- 
ment. 


The Way the Toys Came. 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 

‘Old Santa Claus 
sat in his snug 
little den 

Away up in North- 
land, a regular 


pen, 
Where dollies with 
ringlets, and 


dolls that 
could talk, 
Were huddled to- 
gether with 
horses that 


walk; 

With toys that 
could race 
round the 
room in a jiff, 

And gay colored 
soldiers all 
standing up 
stiff; 


Lions and ele- 
phants, rolling 
on wheels,— 

Such a fine lot of 
toys my brain 
fairly reels 

To think that old Santa Claus, jolly and fat, 

Could care for them all. And yet, as he sat 

Cl..* wrapped up in furs from his feet to 

hi: chin, 

He knew just what articles ought to go in 

The vack that was waiting with top open 
wide 

To take what he chose to deposit inside. 

He ‘'ooked round the room and the toys 

felt a thrill! 

He grinned at the dolls that were standing 





so still; 

He winked at the soldiers so gallant and 
straight, 

Until that occurred which is strange to 


relate. 

The toys took to marching the room, round 
and round, ; 

And when they grew tired old Santa slept 
sound. 

Now each little dolly and each little toy 

Knew somewhere was waiting a girl or a 
boy 

To give it a welcome, so into the pack 

They hurriedly tumbled, until the huge 
sack 

Was stuffed to the brim, and e’en running 
o’er. 

And still dear old Santa continued to snore. 

A pert little dolly reached up to his chin 

And tweaked at his whiskers—he woke with 
a grin! 

He sprang to his feet! Looked around with 
a flash, 


Then up to the clock—for his pack made 


a dash! 

Flung open the door, where a breath cold 
as ice 

Awaited. He closed it again in a trice. 

“Oh dear me!” cried Santa, “the wind 
blows a gale! 

If I only could make my long journey by 


rail!”’ 

A sudden loud stamping was heard, just 
outside; 

A jingle of ‘bells; with a long, dashing 
stride, 


A couple of reindeer attached to a sleigh 
Informed Santa Claus he must go the old 


way. . 

With a leap and a bound, thro’ the clear 
frosty night 

The sleigh dashed away and was soon lost 
to sight, 

And the toys all agreed, as they plunged 
thro’ the snow, 

That for them ’twas the very best way 
they could go. 

i 


Christmas Tree Candles—By keeping the 
boxes of Christmas candles for 24 hours on 
ice before using on the Christmas tree, they 
will last much longer and not drip so much 
as generally.—[{N. N. 














The Love of Honorah. 


By Marion Dickinson. 
CHAPTER I. 





It was a short journey to Linton from the 
city, but when Geoffrey Stuart stepped 
from the train, the first tentative flakes of 
the approaching storm had given place to 
@ drifting veil of white that shrouded. fa- 


miliar objects in a web of mystery. He 
buttoned his coat as he hurried along the 
platform, but the chill air was a relief after 
the oppressive atmosphere of the heated 
ear, and he shook his head in answer to 
the clamorous appeals of a persuasive Jehu. 
Moreover, recent events which were urging 
him to momentous decision had not com- 
pleted their work, and instinctively he pro- 
longed the interval before submitting the 
matter to Honorah Earle. 

He drew the muffler closer about his neck 
and turned up his coat collar as he faced 
the driving storm. The moist snow clung 
to his rough coat and gathered in tiny drifts 
on his hat brim; but he was unmindful of 
discomfort, his thoughts being centered 
upon that sunny, dreamy nook of the Med- 
iterranean coast where Isabel had closed 
her eyes in the last peaceful sleep. 2 

The shock of the message had held sor- 
row in abeyance, but now it asserted its 
claim. How was it possible that Isabel— 
so fair, so sweet, so young—could so early 
have passed into the Unknown? or had the 
grief of her recent widowhood so loosened 
her grasp of the joys of this life that it had 
been easy to relinquish all hold, to clasp 
those of the life to come? He set his teeth 
in grim endurance of the pain’that beset 
him, finding vague comfort in the buffets 
of the storm as something tangible that 
could be battled with and overcome. 

At length he stopped, and shielding his 
eyes from the aggressive flakes, peered 
through the darkness to take account of lo- 
calities. The force of habit had guided him 
fn his absorption. He had reached the out- 
skirts of the village ..1 the stone posts, 
marking the entranc. -« « ?>« Knoll, loomed 
just before him. 

There was no trace cf wheels on the white 
expanse of the drive—a fact that he noted 
with relief. The storm had placed its bar- 
riers about Oak Knoll, and its mistress 
would be free to listen to his story without 
interruption. There was another story taat 
he had purposed soon to tell—the story of 
the deep, abiding reverent love of an hon- 
orable heart. Not that he so designated 
the treasure that was destined to be offered 
to Honorah Earle, for he was a singularly 
modest man. He hoped that she was al- 
ready aware of his desire, since in many 
delicate observances he had made his pur- 
pose clear. 

Now circumstances had made new obli- 
gations upon him, new cares, which a wo- 
man who loved him nobly would not shrink 
from sharing. It was more than womanly 
advice that he required of Honorah Earle 
to-night. From the manner of her accept- 
ance of his tidings, he would know whether 
or not the second tale might yet be told. 

He rounded a group of evergreens, pa- 
tiently bearing their: wintry burden, and the 
picturesque, rambling house stood before 
him, its windows aglow with promise of 
warmth and welcome. When the door was 
epened to him he gave his card to the smil- 
ing maid with a pleasant word, and divest- 
ing himself of his coat, turned toward the 
library with the confidence of established 
custom. 

Seating himself before the leaping fire, he 
relapsed into absorbing thoughts, until the 
subdued rustle of feminine draperies an- 
nounced the approach of the woman he 
awaited. As he rose, the portiere was 
thrust aside and Honorah Earle was look- 
ing at him with sympathetic eyes and out- 
stretched, welcoming hand. 

“How kind of you to brave the storm to 
come to us,” she said, and her voice was 
rich and full of promise of all womanli- 
ness. It was her voice that had first at- 
tracted Stuart. He took her hand and for a 
moment forgot to release it in the comfort 
that her presence brought. 

“You received my note?” he asked anx- 
fously; he shrank from the necessity for 
telling her of Isabel’s death, but that was 
spared him. 

-“It was brought to me late this after- 
noon,” she said quietly; but the hand that 
he still held clasped his firmly for a mo- 
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ment before withdrawal, and spoke her 
Sympathy better than words. She moved 
before him, her dull blue gown trailing soft- 
ly over the rich rugs, the firelight waking 
unexpected gleams of gold from her leaf- 
brown hair. 

“Mrs Tarbell is not well to-night, and re- 
grets that she is unable to see. you,” she 
said as she seated herself, quite as if his 
coming concerned her cousin equally with 
herself. It had been a convention to which 
she had persistently clung, and hitherto 
Stuart had courteously respected it. To- 
night, however, he asked for her alone, and 
the long-suffering Mrs Tarbell had availed 
herself of an attack of influenza to absent 
herself. Beneath her quiet and gracious 
exterior, Honorah was beset by tremors. 
Geoffrey Stuart had turned for comfort to 
her alone among his faithful friends; that 
which she had long foreseen might now be 
imminent and the depths of her gladness 
aroused a wild, contradictory desire to 
evade for a little the soul-compelling sum- 
mons from freedom to the safe enfolding 
of this man’s love. 

Stuart murmured polite regrets, but plain- 
ty his mind was concentrated on other mat- 
ters. As he absently bent toward the blaze, 
she noted the firm, sweet lines of the mouth, 
half hidden by the mustache, the nobility 
of the poise of his head, the steady strength 
of his gaze.- Had he caught the look in 
her eyes at that moment, his difficulties 
had been swept away; but when at last he 
turned, her soul had withdrawn itself and 
Honorah was patiently waiting for him to 
break a silence that was fast growing sig- 
nificant. 

He straightened his shoulders with an in- 
voluntary sigh, and fumbling in his breast 
pocket drew out a letter. 

“This came to me to-day,” he said, look- 
ing down at it with eyes darkened with 
grief. “It is from Isabel, written when she 
knew that her hours were few.” His voice 
was quite steady, and she honored him for 
his repression even while filled with dread 
lest he place the letter in her hands. But 
Stuart had just settled that point; to do 
so would seem to assume a greater interest 
in his trouble than she had yet accorded 
him. He would not hamper her in any way 
should she elect to withdraw to the safe 
ground of impersonal sympathy. 

“T am giad that it has come to you,” she 
said softly. ‘It must be a comfort.” 

“She has given me a sacred charge,” he 
said, as if she had not spoken. “It is a 
privilege which I would have claimed in 
any case, as the one. whose right it is, but 
I am glad that Isabel has asked this ser- 
vice of me. She has left a daughter—a 
little child of two years, who, as I have 
been notified by cable, has already started 
for this country in the care of friends.” 

Honorah clasped her hands tightly in her 
lap and compelled herself to an attitude of 
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courteous interest. Geoffrey Stuart’s eyes 
were fixed searchingly upon her, and her 
instinct was to interpose a shield between 
them and what they sought. Her attitude 
was disconcerting, and Stuart felt chilied, 
yet kept doggedly on in the course he had 
elected. It was a short-sighted policy, 
though framed by chivalrous purpose. He 
should have laid claim to this woman’s love 
at the outset, when she might have the 
right to share his burdens gladly; instead, 
by slow approaches he drew near the de- 
sire of his heart, honorably thrusting the 
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‘DON’T GO BLIND 


Why do you enffer the tortures of 
epproaching Blindness? You can 
be cu at home by TH 
ONEAL DISSOLVEN 
METHOD. Cataracts, scums, 
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ases—all causes of blind- 
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CLOTHING 


Direct from the Mill 


Glen RocK Mills 


Celebrated Woolen and Worsted 


+ All Wool Suits +] 0) 


Ready Made and Made to Order. We 
Manu facture Our Own Cloth, Cut it Inte 


Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Svits, 
Trousers, Overcoals and Ulstfers. 


Men's all wool suits $5.00—$7.50 and $10.00. Men’s 
all wool and worsted trousers $2.00—$2.50 and $3.00. 
Handsomely made and trimmed; cloth made from fine 
selected wools, every garment bears our label and is 
guaranteed for one year. Any garment not giving sat- 
isfectory wear may be rciturned to us and it will be 
replaced by a new one free of all expense to the buyer, 


FROM THE SHEEP TO MAN 


Made from the wool to the finished garment in our own 

mills and factory. Sold direct to the consumer. Save 

50 per cent. on the clothing for yourself and boys. Sent 

= express, prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
rite for descriptive catalogue and samples. 


Cloth by the yard or piece. No stores. 
No agents. Write direct to the miils. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, srw seuss: 


_.CURED TO STAY CURED 
Acomplete, lasting consti- 
tutional cure, not just a “relief,” 


Absolutely different from all sprays, 
smokes and so-called * cures.” Over 52,(00 patients. Attacks 
never return. Cause eradicated. Health restored. Whole 
system built up. Book J Free. DR. HAYES, Buffalo. N. Y. 


A CHANCE 


Must be taken advantage of for, like fortune, it seldom 
knocks at one’s door. The successful men to-day are 
those who see the chances, go after them, grasp them 
and improve them. The man, woman or child who 
leisurely waits for money to come, without effort, is 
classed by the world as unsuccessful. . Get-rich-quick 
propositions are widely advertised and have made a 
great many suspicious of honest offers of profitable 
work. To every man, woman, boy or girl we offer a 
splendid opportunity 


TO MAKE MONEY 


provided they will devote a part or all of their 
to the work, and that when they are working, they 
be faithful and persevering. 

The experience of a large number of our representatives 
to-day proves that our work will bring 1} r cash 
returns than nine-tenths of the regular salaried posi- 
tions. with the added pleasure that one is always his 
own master. ciel . 

The work is dignified, the field_is unlimited and the 
pay exceedingly liberal. We will cheerfully send fnll 
articulars upon request. Write at once, as this is the 

4 time of the year to make money in our line of 
work. 
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[From Page 713.] 
warmer, and bring me that bottle of lini- 
ment and let me rub my knees.” 

For a wonder, Minty really made quick 
work of dressing, and as she stood by the 
Stove, toasting the bread, a memory of the 
stolen pie came into her mind. Her cheer- 
ful face grew sober, and for the first time 
she really wished she had not taken the 
pie. Then a bright thought struck her. 
Why not give that pie to her mistress as 
a.Christmas gift! She had heard her be- 
wailing the fact that she had made no 


mince pies. It would be just the thing! ' 


Knowing nothing of their quarrel, Minty 
saw nothing strange in offering the widow 
the pie as a gift from her neighbor, so while 
Mrs Hallett was drinking her tea, bolstered 
up in bed, she darted to the attic, and as 
suddenly reappeared beside her mistress, 
holding both hands behind her. 

“Well, child, what do you want?” asked 
the widow, helping herself to another slice 
of toast from the chair by the bedside. 

“Please, ma’am, here’s a pie Miss ’Cindy 
Watson dun sent yo’. She ‘lows she can’t 
make ’em so good as yo’ un makes mince 
pies, but she hopes yo’ll ’scuse her if it 
aint so good as it mought be, and wishes 
yo’ a merry Chris’mus.”’ 

This speech Minty reeled off at lightning 
speed. She dared not stop for fear of for- 
getting what she had planned to say. As 
for the widow, she fairly gasped. ‘‘Who did 
you say sent that pie?’ she demanded. 

“Miss 'Cindy Watson, her what libs ‘cross 


the road,’”” mumbled Minty, very much 
frightened. 
“Well, I never, no never in all my life, 


see the beat of that!” Mrs Hallett was 
dumbfounded. Then a kinder feeling began 
to take the place of her surprise. ‘“Lucin- 
dy always was a good creatur,” she said, 
“and I surmise I did speak hasty like. 
Minty, I can’t go over to Miss Lucindy’s, 
I’m so lame, but you bring me a piece of 
paper and a pencil, and I’ll write to her.” 

In the white cottage across the road Miss 
Lucinda was partaking of her solitary 
breakfast. In spite of herself she felt 
rather lonely, and then, too, she had passed 
an uneasy night, for the theft of the pie 
listurbed her. After a scanty meal she 
rose from the table, and went to the pantry 
to pack some good things to give away. 

While thus engaged the back door opened, 
and looking out, Miss Lucinda saw litttle 

|Minty standing on one foot, the other 
\drawn up under her short skirts, and a 
very frightened expression on her round 
black face. ‘“‘Goodness me, child! Where 
did you come from?” exclaimed Miss Lu- 
cinda, putting the basket down hastily and 
coming into the room. 

“Please, Miss ’Cindy, I bring a billet for 
yo’,” stammered Minty, thrusting the pa- 
per into Miss Lucinda’s hand, and rolling 
her eyes around with frightful rapidity. 

Miss Lucinda opened the paper, and a 
dazed look spread over her face as she read 
the following works: “Dear Lucindy—I’m 
much obliged for the pie, not having made 
any myself this year on account of the 
rheumatiz in my knees, which keeps me 
from being on my feet much at present. I 
ain’t eat the pie yet, but it looks as good 
as any you ever made, and it was real for- 
giving in you to send it. If you’ll come in 
sometime, I'll take it kind. Your old friend, 
Martha Hallett.” 

‘“‘Much obliged for the pie—what pie? Has 
Marthy Hallett lost her senses?’’ and drop- 

“ping the note, Miss Lucinda turned so sud- 
denly and severely toward little Minty, 
that, overcome with terror, the child drop- 
ped on her knees, and clutched Miss Lucin- 
da firmly by the ankles, much to her dis- 
comfort. 

While briuzing the note to Miss Lucinda, 
Minty’s small brain had been hard at work. 
Having got herself into trouble by stealing 
the pie, and giving it to Mrs Hallett, she 
had now to make up another story in ex- 
planation, and this was not so easy. She 
began vaguely to understand that Miss Lu- 
cinda was not so friendly to the widow as 
she should be, but Minty possessed a fer- 
tile mind and a flattering tongue, and they 
served her well now. 

Still keeping her hold on Miss Lucinda’s 
ankles, she looked up with a broad smile. 
“Laws, Miss ’Cindy, don’t yo’ be mad long 
o’ me, jus’ kase I tuk one ob yo’ pies. Po’ 
Mis’ Hallett, she sick a-bed, an’ she a wor- 
rying an’ a moaning fo’ a mince pie, so yo’ 
sich a nice lady I jes’ borrow one of yo’, 
and gib it to her, an’ she cry, an’ cry, an’ 





THE YULETIDE 


then laff, an’ laff, an’ say she nebber had 
anything so nice.” 

As Minty talked on, Miss Lucinda’s face 
gradually softened, and as the child stop- 
ped, seemingly for lack of breath, she 
reached down and lifted her to her feet. 
“There, child, you needn’t say any more. 
Of course it was very wicked to steal my 
pie—you should have come to me and asked 
for it—but I'm glad poor Martha got the 
pie, since she wanted it so bad. You go 
home, child, and tell your mistress I’m com- 
ing to see her.” 

And go she did that very day. What 
Minty said to the widow on her return I 
cannot tell, but. sure it is when afternoon 
came, and Miss Lucinda appeared at the 
house across the way, she was received 
with open arms, and from that time the 
old friendship was renewed, and flourished 
as warmly as ever. Minty, too, profited 
finely, for many were the nice things she 
got from Miss Lucindy’s pantry, and she 
took great credit to herself for her part 
in the reconciliation. But Polly, swing- 
ing in her cage, never sees Minty without 
a flapping of wings and many hoarse cries, 
for she knows who stole Miss Lucinda’s pie. 


A Little Merriment. 


MADORA BRIGGS. 








After the Christmas dinner, when the 
children begin to get what the old colored 
mammy called “obstrepus,” give them pen- 
cil and paper and let them: have a traveling 

arty. 

Tee well-known places about 100 miles 
apart are chosen, and then they are sup- 
posed to write the names of the towns and 
villages along the route at which an ac- 
commodation train would stop. 

Perhaps the “grown ups’ would enjoy 
guessing the authors and poets described 
below.: 

A diminutive and what a child calls its 
father—Ouida. 

Something found in the sea and the most 
used vowel—Shelley. 

A domestic animal and a sound of con- 
tentment—Cowper. 

A well-known game and the orb of day. 
—Tennyson. 


A letter of the alphabet and a child’s bed 
—Scott. 

An exclamation and a state of health— 
Lowell. 


What a father said to his son when the 
meat was tough—Chaucer. 

Fourth letter of the. alphabet 
greasy liquid—Doyle. 

What never dies—Hope. 

A direction given to oxen and what every 
rose has—Hawthorne. 

What a spider is noted for and to mix— 
Webster. 

A last testament and the plural of rela- 
tions—Wiikins. 

But old and young will join gladly in a 
game of observation. On a table have a 
number of small articles, say about 30 in 
all, such as a pen, pencil, pad, book, pair 
of spectacles, apple, ball, etc. 

Allow all to see the things at the same 
moment, and give them three minutes to 
view them. Then cover the table, while they 
have five minues in which they are to 
write down what they saw. No talking al- 
lowed. 


and a 





Nut Dainties. 


MRS E. M. WILLIAMS. 





Cakes: To 1 Ib English walnuts add 1 Ib 
brown sugar, 4 tablespoons sifted flour, 
whites of 6 eggs, beaten to stiff froth. Mix 
all thoroughly together, drop on tins and 
bake in rather a quick oven. 

Salad: An equal quantity of celery, cut 
into small pieces (or part apples if celery 
cannot be got), and English walnuts broken 
into little pieces, mixed with a smooth 
mayonnaise dressing, makes a delicious 
salad for dinner or tea. 

Nut Cheese Balls: Shell some English 
walnuts and carefully break into halves. 
Have some new cream cheese, which bruise 
down or grate. Then put 2 halves of nuts 
together and roll in the cheese so as to 
form balls, pressing cheese firmly around 
them. Serve as a cheese course at dinner 
with crackers (or for lunch or tea) on crisp 
leaves of lettuce. Very nice. 

Pudding: Mince 1 lb walnuts, 1. Ib 
blanched almonds and 1 Ib seeded raisins. 
Mix thoroughly together. Crumble a rich 
sponge cake and mix with above ingre- 
dients. Sweeten to taste. Then make a 





plain boiled custard with 2 eggs, 1 qt milk, 
sweetened, and pour while hot over the 
sponge cake and nuts, etc. When cold, 
sprinkle a little cinnamon or pink confec- 
tioner’s sugar over custard. When mak- 
ing custard be sure to boil milk first; then 
pour over well beaten eggs, return to fire, 
stirring constantly until it thickens like 
cream. Let fire be slow, for if it boils it 
will curdle and spoil. 

Preserved Walnuts: To every 20 green 
walnuts allow % lb sugar. Pierce nuts with 
a needle and put them into stone jar with 
the sugar. Stand the jar in a deep sauce- 
pan of boiling water and allow it to con- 
tinue boiling steadily for three hours, tak- 
ing care water does not get into jar. The 
sugar when dissolved should cover the wal- 
nuts. When done, tie down and in six 
months the preserve will be ready for use. 
Considering the medicinal properties of the 
walnuts when preserved, it is a wonder it 
is not more generally prepared. For a 
young child one walnut is a sufficient pur- 
gative, and a safer one than drugs. This 
simple recipe is well worth trying. 


An Old Song. 


JAMES BUCKHAM, 








Long years ago one sang a song, 
But who she was I cannot tell, 

Nor yet recall the music’s lilt, 
Nor one word from her lips that fell. 


I only know she sang, and I 
From that strange moment changed, and 
grew 
A better man throughout, as one 
For whom all things are born anew. 


That’s influence—bodiless as floating down 
That vanishes from sight. Yet, lo! 
When it has lighted on a heart, 
What freight of seeds to harvest grow! 








~ THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserving 
Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant 
and purifier in nature, but few realize its 
value when taken into the human system 
for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminenfly 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disin- 
fects the mouth and throat from the poison 
of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges; they are composed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form, or 
rather in the form of large, pleasant tast- 
ing lozenges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath and purer bieod, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lezenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify the 
breath, mouth and throat; I also believe 
the liver is greatly benefited by the daily 
use of them; they cost but twenty-five cents 
a box at drug stores, and although in some 
sense a patent preparation, yet I believe I 
get more and better charcoal in Stuart's 
Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the or- 
dinary charcoal tablets.” 
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The illustrations give but 
a poor idea—a mere sug- 
gestion—of the general ap- 
pearance of the four sheets. 
The details of the pictures, 
the beautiful colorings, the 
harmony of lights and 
shadows, the strength of 
the drawing, cannot be re- 
produced in black and 
white. 

Each of the four sheets 
is eight by ten inches in 
size, printed on extra heavy 
supercalendered paper, and 
tied together with a hand- 
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A genuine work of art, pleasing to the eye in its beautiful colorings, instructive 
in its Shakesperean characters which portray the seasons, and useful not only for 
reference as a calendar but also for the weather forecasts so well known and 
esteemed by the readers of this journal—such is a brief epitome of the calendar 
which we offer to our readers this season. Unlike the calendars of previous seasons, 
the art features are the most prominent; it is of a different class entirely. 


The Pictures 


































There are four of these, each on a separate card, 
representing the seasons—-Winter, Spring, Sumner and 
Fall—separate calendars for the three months in each 
season appearing below and on the same card with the 
respective picture. To begin with, a leading a:tist made 
especially for us a large painting of each picture. His 
instructions were to produce four works of art, beau- 
tiful in coloring, the figures attractive in appearance 
and absolutely correct in costume. In a general way 
he was instructed to select as subjects for the four 
paintings Shakesperean characters which would most 
attractively and faithfully portray the four seasons. 


































some silk cord hanger. 








Weather Forecasts 








In addition to the calendar feature, with its at- 
tractive pictures and beautiful color work, we have also 
included on the back of each sheet the very valuable 
and exceedingly popular weather forecasts for the 
corresponding months. These are written especially for 
us by the well-known authority, Professor Lillingston, 
and are found in no other calendar but ours. Owing to 
the extreme popularity of the weather forecasts in the 
past, we have at an additional expense included this, 
the only feature retained from our previous calendars. 
This beautiful and valuable calendar will more than 
meet the expectations of the most critical art student 
and will be a pleasant surprise to every subscriber who 
receives it. 


A PRESENT TO ALL 


The beautiful Calendar, above described, is a work of art and must be seen to 
be appreciated. It has been made exclusively for us to present to our subscribers and 
this is the only way it can be obtained. Nor do we make a distinction between new 
and old subscribers—it is for both; we are not so anxious for new readers as to give 
favors to them that are not granted to our old friends. 


How to Get It 


To all old subscribers renewing for not less than one year, and to all new 
subscribers sending us $1.00 for a year’s subscription, this Beautiful Art Calendar 
will be sent postpaid, if it is asked for when your subscription is sent. Now is the 
time to subscribe. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE # NEW YORK 
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This was done over a year ago. 






















Since then a corps of 
artists has been engaged in 
preparing reproductions of 
the original paintings, so 
that every color and shade 
might faithfully reappear 
in the copies. That they 
have been eminently suc- 
cessful, will be the verdict 
of every one of our readers 
who is fortunate enough to 
secure one of the calendars. 
Competent judges who 
have seen it, pronounce it a 
genuine work of art and 
the most beautiful of this 
season’s productions. 
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Fiower Bonbon Boxes. 


AUNTIE. 


These paper flower boxes are something 
the young folks can make for Christmas. 
They can stand at each plate on the break- 
fast table or hang en the tree for deco- 
rations. They make desirable Easter and 
birthday tokens and are hung for May bas- 
kets. 

The pond lily and chrysanthemums are 
here illustrated. The foundations of all 
kinds of flower boxes are circular, and 
yeast boxes prove the best. 

To make the pond lily tie a string to 
the box for a handle, wind this with finely 

fringed yellow tissue pa- 
per, also glue a double 
row of it around the in- 
side of the box at the 
top. This makes the sta- 
. mens to the lily. Now 
cut strips of white tis- 
sue paper three inches 
wide and proceed as in 
: making paper roses; 
that is, make slashes in the strips one inch 
in breadth, take the scissors and curl each 
corner. Glue several strips around the out- 
side of the box at the top until it looks 
like the pond lily. 

Arrange green tissue paper prepared in 
the same way for the outside leaves as in 
the natural pond lily. Cover the remain- 
ing part of the box, which represents the 
stem, with green crepe paper, and tie an 
inch wide white ribbon around the bot- 
tom. The second one made will be an im- 
provement, as practice makes perfect. 

The chrysanthemum can be of any de- 
sired color. Cut the paper from three to 
four inches wide and n 
slash in quarter-inch 
strips. Curl each piece 
by drawing between 
the thumb and open 
scissors. Glue _ the 
strips to the box and 
let the twisted petals 
fall as in the natural 
flowers. Scent the flowers with cologne and 
drop the sweets down into their hearts. 

A carnation pink can be made in a sim- 
ilar manner, using the pink paper instead 
of the white. The petals are glued on one 
at a time, instead of in one long strip. 
These are half-circles two 
inches deep, and finely fringed and crimped 
around the edges. The straight edge is 
plaited and glued to the box. Grass-like 
pieces of green crepe paper are glued to the 
lower part of the box for foliage. 

Of course, any sort of little surprise may 
be put into the boxes. To receive one 
flower bonbon box will be to appreciate 
the gift and giver. 











Before Buttonhole Stitching. 


A. 8 G. 





In finishing the edge of a garment, doily 
or other work, with the buttonhole stitch, 
it is a wise precaution to first run a row of 
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A FOUNDATION FOR BUTTONHOLING. 
small stitches near the outer edge to work 
over, as shown in the illustration. 

This makes the edge stronger and less 
liable to fray then where it is not done. It 
will pay in appearance, too, for the little 
extra time it takes, for it gives a bit of sub- 
stance to the buttonholing which is very 


desirable. 


Crocheted Centerpieee. 


a. c lL. 








This is pretty for the dining table be- 
tween meals. Cut a circular piece from 
butcher’s linen 6 inches in diameter. Turn 
the edges as narrow as possible and hem. 
Then with a darning needle or other simi- 
lar sharp instrument, make holes just above 
the hem, about an eighth of an inch apart. 
Use a steel crochet hook and No 40 cotton. 

Fasten the thread into one of the holes, 
then ch 5 and fasten into the next hole, 
ch 5 and repeat around the linen to starting 
point. 

In the second row, ch 6, fasten into the 
center of loop made by first row, and re- 
Peat. 

Third row. ch 7 and so on, adding one 


and a half” 








THE QUIET CORNER 


succeeding row half-cable twist and k 4 more cable twists 


stitch to the chain each 
until there are 14 stitches in chain. Can in length. When last cable is completed 
be made wider, if desired, but this is a cast 19 st on the end for width under arm. 


K 5 more cables in length. K pattern from 
front toward under arm seam until within 
28 st of edge. Turn 'and k pattern back, 
leaving the 28 st on needle. Turn and k 
toward under arm seam until within 32 
tury and k pattern back. Repeat this, leav- 


good width. 

Starch very stiff in cold starch and press 
carefully with hot iron until dry. This 
makes a very full ripple, billowy and lacy 
in effect. 

Place in center of dining table, with tall 


st, 


vase of flowers upon it. No other cloth ing each time 4 more st on under arm 
should be used on the polished top of table. needle, until only 28 st are left to k for- 
May also be used on a smaller table or ward toward front. 

If a square mat is Work is now ready for band. Take steel 


stand, for a lamp mat. 


desired, it may be made by placing the first needles and make a rib of 2 and 2 for 28 st. 





row of stitches closer together at the cor- Rib 2 tog 14 times, rib 3 tog 10 times, rib 

ners. 4 tog 3 times. tib band till it is 1% in 
om deep. 

. , Sleeve: Pick up 90 st on bone needle, k 

Slippers for the Doll. 6 cables in length. Narrow 1 st at each 

MRS H. L. MILLER. end of needle as was done in back, every 

. 5th row, counting forward and back as 2 





rows. Continue narrowing thus till there 
are 64 st on needle, making cable at regu- 
lar intervals. Knit sleeve without further 
decreasing till 21% in long. 

Cuffs: With steel needle rib 2 and 2 for 
3% in, bind off loosely, sew up sleeve and 
under arm seams. 

Collar: With steel needles cast on 120 
and rib depth required, bind off loosely. 
Sew to neck of sweater, gathering fullness 
in front, as near middle as possible. Face 
fronts with silk and fasten with hooks and 
eyes, 


These little slippers are for a sole 2 inches 
long and % wide. Any size can be made 
by either adding to these directions or tak- 
ing away from them. Saxony yarn anda 
fine needle are used, and the short treble 
stitch. This differs from tr in that 
three loops are drawn off at once instead 
of two at a time. The soles are cut from 
thin card and covered with silk or kid. 

ist row—Ch 7, s tr in 3d and 4th st, 3s 
tr in 5th st, s tr in 6th and 7th st, turn. 

2d row—Ch 2, s tr in each s tr until center 
st is reached, 3s tr in center st, s tr in each 
remaining st, turn. 

3d to 10th rows same as 2d row. 

10th row—Ch 2, s tr in first 6 st, turn and 
repeat until there are 25 rows. Join to 


st 


Twenty Miles for a Holiday—Five ye 


ago last Christmas I spent at my grand- 
father’s farm, and I think you all must 


irs 


front ch, 4 tr in 2d st, ch 1, skip 1, trinmext jnow what a delightful event that is to 
st, repeat around entire top, join. : any child. It was a cold, frosty morning 
ana t nen sane savena gg ideas when we started on our 20-mile ride to 
- Spe ¥ p : « ‘ u Dp. i grandfather’s. We were welcomed at the 
Sew to sole and turn, run a narrow rib- door of the old farmhouse by sweet-faced 
bon through spaces, draw into shape and Aunt Alice. whom everyone loves. There 


fasten, sewing a rosette or bow of the rib- 
bon at the front. 


Ladies’ Knitted Sweater. 


was a roaring fire in the sitting room stove, 
and as we warmed our fingers by its cheer- 
ful blaze, we felt our hearts warm accord- 
ingly. We ate candy, talked, laughed and 
sang. As it was Christmas eve, we were 
all almost bursting with curiosity regard- 
ing the many packages large and small 
scattered about the house. Uncle at last 
became very impatient, and said, “It’s time 








To make this cable stitch sweater re- 
quires four hanks of knitting worsted or 
worsted knitting yarn, a pair of 10 in bone 


knitting needles, No 4, and 4 No 15 steel for kids to be in _ bed.” As it was 
needles. The size is for a 34 or 36 bust. only 7.30, we would not hear to 
On the steel needles cast 72 st. K (knit) 2, that, and turned to auntie for the 
p (purl) 2 until strip is 1% in deep, then final decision. She said we could stay 
up until our usual bedtime, 9 o’clock. 


y bone needles, * p 2, k 2, p 2, k 5, repes ; : 
ee ae 4 - P = & epent Then we gave teasing, triumphant glances 


fl ) s * 2 2 7 - : 
trom = across ‘Repeat this pattern ‘orap St, uncle all the rest of the evening, for 

Bee coe 9a pe Me a we knew that auntie’s word was law. But 
rows, each time across, either forward or 9 o'clock came quicker, it seemed to us, 


4 r 7 ; arp 
When knitting om than it ever had before, and we were bun- 


back, counting 1 row. 
what 


be very careful to knit where purled dled off to bed. In the morning a 
ae a mate ag — where knit. scampering there was, as we all made a 

lit naina P 2, k 2, p 2, slip 3 st On rush for the sitting room, where our stock- 
spare needle, increase 1 st in next st by ings were hanging. And oh, how full they 


were. But every visit must end, and the 
next morning we turned our faces home- 
ward.—[Winnie Bemis, Indian Territory. 


knitting front of it and.then back, k next 
st, push 3 st on spare needle forward and 
k them; repeat from * across. 

12th row—K and p back according to pat- 
tern, thus forming cable twist. Knit 10 
more rows like this. 

23d row—Make cable twist as in 1ith row, 
but slip 4 st on spare needle, increase 1 in 
next. 

24th row—K and p back according to pat- 
tern. Make 10 rows more. 

25th row—Make cable twist as before, slip 
4 st on spare needle, increase 1 in next, k 
next 2, push 4 st forward and k them. 

36th row—K and p back according to pat- 
tern; this brings work to required group- 
ing, ie, p 2, k 2, p 2, k 8; this grouping 
must run through entire garment, with ca- 
ble twist at regular intervals, and all de- 
creasing done on edge of garment instead 
of in broad rib. K 10 more rows. 





A Truly Merry Christmas—It was the 
night before Christmas, and I went for 
the mail, never expecting there would be 
anything for me. But there was a pack- 
age for me. I could not imagine who it 
was from nor what it contained, but I 
opened it and I saw first of all a book 
and a Christmas card. But there was still 
a small box, very much like a ring box. 
Now I had wanted a ring for a long time, 
and I would scarcely believe my eyes. I 
took the cover from the box and there in 
a velvet-lined box was a ring, set with a 
turquoise. On the card it gave the send- 
er’s name, a lady who was my grandmoth- 
er’s friend, and spent each summer here. 
But such a surprise I shall never forget. 


47th row—K cable without increasing. 
48th row—K and p back according to pat- It seemed as if my feet could not carry 
me home fast enough to show the folks 


tern. K 10 more rows. 

59th row—K cable. 

60th row—K and p back according to pat- 
full cable twists 


at home my present.—[Florence Blake, Pa. 


Desk Portfolio—A very ors 


useful and 


tern; this makes back 5 
in length. . io i ‘ cove 
* namental desk portfolio is made by cover- 
Ist row of 6th twist—P 1, k 2 together, ing with fine brown lmen two pieces of 
k 1, k across row according to pattern un- heavy cardboard,10 inches long and 8 
til within 3 st of end, then k 2 tog, p 1, jnches wide. Cut six leaves of white blot- 
k back according to pattern without any ting paper a trifle smaller, insert between 


the linen covers and tie loosely at the back 


decreasing. Repeat this until 5 st are 

taken off each end; this ends decreasing. with ribbon, for which eyelets should be 
Make cable and k back according to pat- made. A monogram embroidered on the 
tern. Make cable twists at regular inter- front cover is, of course, a vast improve- 
vals until garment is 8 completed cables wment.—{F. E. H. 


A Washing Hint—I find that much laun- 
dry work is saved by folding towels before 
wringing the last time. If this is done, 
common towels will not need froning.—[D, 
M. Hopkins. fi 


and 10 rows long. K 23 st on each end, 
making cable twist and binding off inter- 
vening st for neck. Slip one shoulder 
on spare needle and k the other as follows. 
When done k the otfrer side. 

K shoulder piece 1% cables in length, then 
cast on for neck, in front 56 st. Complete 




















Christmas at the Farm. 
A. L. VERMILYA. 





Back again upon the farm, ’mid the old 
New England hills, 
We are going now, to spend the Christ- 
mas-tide; 
And to-morrow we'll be greeting 
Loved ones at our home, and meeting 
Many friends who gather there from near 
and wide. 
Every year on ,Christmas day, there we 
meet, both’ young and old, 
Where we loved so much in youthful days 
to roam; 
And the times for which we’re yearning 
Seem to us again returning, 
When we step within our old 
home. 


beloved 


In the kitchen wide and low, with its worn 
and whitened fioor, 
Toils our mother, with a smile upon her 
face. 
Many dainty things she’s making; 
Cakes and pumpkin pies she’s baking 
That to-morrow will a homelike table 
grace. 
From the forest dark and still, father brings 
the cedar tree, 
As he thinks, the while, of wee grand- 
children dear; 
And its branches.he will laden 
For each little lad and maiden, 
When they gather at the farm for Christ- 
mas cheer. 


Oh! what joy to leave behind all the city’s 
roar and din, 
And again behold that quiet countryside; 
Where the swirling snow is falling, 
And the winter birds are ealling, 
As upon the bending twigs they gaily 
ride! 
Let the rich and haughty feast in their 
gilded banquet halls, 
While they view the winter’s 
with alarm; 
Naught to us is stormy weather 
When we're gathered all together, 
Eating Christmas dinner down upon the 
farm. 


ee 


Drawn-in Rugs. 
E. B. 


tempest 





For the busy women that would like to 
make drawn-in rugs and have not the time 
to do it with hook and bits of rags, the fol- 
lowing is a quick, gcod way. 7 

Take a loosely woven grain sack and rip 
it open. This is easily done by untying 
the knots in the end of the threads that 
came from the machine last. If one end 
doesn’t work, try the other; pull both 
threads at once and it will unravel with 
the same ease as chain stitching. 

Half of a bag makes a good-sized rug to 
lay at a door. Baste the raw edges for a 
hem. Now cut worn-out garments into 
pieces 3 inches wide and as long as possible, 
slash beth sides of each strip to the depth 
of 2 inches. : 

Begin at one end of the foundation and 
stitch on the machine each strip through 
the middle, each one sufficiently mear the 
preceding one to hold the slashes in an up- 
right position. It is easier to run the rows 
the short way of the mat, and the colors 
can be put on in order. 

Dress goods make a nicer, richer looking 
mat, but men’s clothes give comfort and 
durability. : 

The boys at college would appreciate a 
mat thus made for a Christmas present. 
Both boys and girls would enjoy one where 
the rich colors blend harmoniously, and 
any home keeper could find a use for one. 

Blue Days—The days of our lives are 
variously colored. We have the white day, 
when we have done our honest best, the 
red day, when we are angry with every one 
and everything, the yellow day, when we 
see all creation with a jaundiced eye, the 
green day, when we think the persistent 
drummer has been giving us something for 
nothing, and the day with the long train of 
evils, called the blue day. When we have 
resolved on patience, on high endeavor, on 
courage, on song or story, it is the blue day 
that catches us napping. It is generally 
women that have blue days. Men may have 
blue hours, but they seldom have blue days, 
unless a tragedy is at hand. Blue days are 
depraving, and rob one of that high cour- 
age which should always be lord over mis- 
fortunes of every kind. In all lives, there 





TABLE TALK 


are days of grief and of misery, but these 
hold none of the pettiness nor sullen humor 
of the miserable blue day. It is the blue 
day that drives out husbands, that fos- 
silizes children, that chills visitors, angers 
the servant, and burns the bread. The blue 
day makes of the home a packing box, fit 
only for storing furniture.—[E. W. 





One Monday Morning I found the fol- 
lowing sad and dejected left-overs: A fried 
egg, a “dab’’ of mashed potatoes and a 
large cup of scalloped salmon. The salmon 
I knew could be used in the lunch baskets, 
but I had never learned what to do with 
a cold fried egg, and the potatoes were 
“too few” for balls, so I decided to risk 
them all together as an experiment. Egg, 
potatoes, salmon, in ‘“‘one red burial blent.” 
I cut the egg very fine before mixing with 
the others, added salt, pepper and butter, 
and molded into small patties. At meal 
time I rolled in bread crumbs and fried a 
delicate brown. I served a fine large plate- 
ful of croquettes for dinner and no one 
guessed ‘‘whence they came,” but asked 
only, “Are there dny more where these 
came from?’’—[Kate Chapin House. 


Christmas Letters—The yuletide, that 
most beautiful of all seasons, is close upon 
us. It is the season of kindly thought, ‘of 
pleasant remembrance, of gift giving and 
heart giving. It is the one season when 
we take time to think of those we love. 
Alas! that so often the demands of the 
times impose a burden. Why give if the 
gift can ill be afforded? The recipient can 
take no pleasure in it, knowing this. Why 
not send a personal letter instead? Send 
the greetings of the season and let the 
loved ones know that they are in your 
thoughts; you will give a far greater pleas- 
ure than if you send costly presents with 
the taint of the “duty gift’’ upon them.— 
[Alex. 


Flowers in the Home always seem to me 
more than a mere bit of brightness: they 
indicat: a disposition which has in it the 
love of the heautiful, upon which the great 
Mother Nature has a hold, one which, no 
matter how harsh and unprepossessing its 
manifestations, has still something of 
beauty in it. Every home should have at 
least one or two flowering plants in its 
windows. They are an inspiration! No 
one can look at them and not feel hetter 
for their cheerful presence. A home with- 
out plants is like a home without children 
—something of the best of life is missing.— 
Ce SS aes 





A Matter of Interpretation—How hard it 
is to understand just exactly what a per- 
son means when they make a definite state- 
ment. We use great big words, such as 
“happiness,” “contentment” and “satisfac- 
tion” ‘without having any agreement as to 
what they really imply. One makes a quiet, 
pretty word picture and says that is con- 
tentment; another looks at it and can’t see 
much life in it and thinks it is not to be 
desired. And it is all because such words 
are abstract and are therefore sure to be 
difficult of comprehension. But how little 
we should talk if we only used words that 
everybody interpreted alike! Do you sup- 
pose we should all say the same thing in 
the same way under such conditions?—{L. 
W. M., Minnesota. 


—_—_ — 


Particular but Not Fussy—Some persons 


are accused of being fussy because they 
are particular as to the way a thing is 
done, or about the fit of a garment, etc, 
but the talking and fault finding is done 
at first, and when they are suited nothing 
more is ever heard; while the easy people, 
so-called, who say, “Never mind, that will 
do,” find afterward that it is not right, and 
never cease to fret about it and bewail 
their ill luck in never getting anything done 
well or to fit. 


A Seeker for Light—Will some Tabler 
give directions for finishing off the top of a 
crocheted slipper ‘with a fringe or loops of 
yarn to make a fiuffy appearance? I would 
appreciate it.—[A. Member, Mass. 





Another Query—I want to prepare hulled 
corn but don’t know how. Can any of the 
Tablers help me out? I have tried a num- 
ber of my friends, but none of them know 
how.—{A. L. 8. 
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719 
For Singers and Speakers, 


The New Remedy For Catarrh is Very 
Valuable. 


A Grand Rapids gentleman who repre- 
sents a prominent manufacturing concern 
and travels through central and southern 
Michigan, relates the following regarding 
| the new catarrh cure, he says: 

“After suffering from catarrh of the head, 
throat and stomach for several years, I 
heard of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets quite ac- 
cidentally and like everything else I imme- 
diately bought a package and was decidedly 
surprised at the immediate relief it afforded 
me and still. more to find a complete cure 
after several weeks’ use. 





“T have a little son who sings in a boy’s 
choir in one of our prominent churches, and 
he is greatly troubled with hoarseness and 
throat weakness, and on my return home 
from a trip I gave him a few of the tablets 
one Sunday morning when he had com- 
plained of hoarseness. He was delighted 
with their effect, removing all huskiness in 
a few minutes and making the voice clear 
and strong. 

“As the tablets are very pleasant to the 
taste, I had no difficulty in persuading him 
to use them regularly. 

“Our family physician told us they were 
an antiseptic preparation of undoubted 
merit and that he himself had no hesitation 
in using and recommending Stuart’s Ca- 
tarrh Tablets for any form of catarrh. 

“I have since met many public speakers 
and professional singers who use them 
constantly. A prominent Detroit lawyer 
told me that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets kept 
his throat in fine shape during the most 
trying weather, and that he had long since 
discarded the use of cheap lozenges and 
troches on the advice of his physician that 
they contained so much tolu, potash and 
opium, as to render their use a danger to 
health.” 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large, pleas- 
ant tasting lozenges composed of catarrhal 
antiseptics, like Red Gum, Blood Root, etc, 
and sold by druggists everywhere at 50 
cents for full treatment. 

They act upon the blood and mucous 
membrane and their composition and 
remarkable success has won the approval 
of physicians, as well as thousands of suf- 
ferers from nasal catarrh, throat troubles 
and catarrh of stomach. 

A little book on treatment of catarrh 
mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 


Sewing Machir 
$7.25 Tok 
$26.50 “irre!” 


anywhere in U.8. Ne mene 
in advance. 4)}) kinds, 
styles; direct .rom factories, 
Avoiding salesmen’s expenses 














Testimonials from every state. 
Fetarenee: First 
icago. @B8end 


les and samples of work. 
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The Love of Honorah. 





[From Page 7135.] 

obstacles into the foreground, that there 
be no misunderstanding of what she might 
be called upon to accept. Thereby he gave 
time for the growth of that foolish panic 
which -may seize even well-poised women 
and force them to the ostrich impulse to- 
ward partial concealment in the nearest 
bank. 

“As you know, I am illy prepared to as- 
@eume the charge of my little niece,”’ he con- 
tinued, fumbling nervously with the letter, 
“and without advice, I shall undoubtedly 
make serious mistakes. In my perplex'ty 
I turn to you. It is, perhaps, unnecessary 
for me to tell you—” 

“Oh, I am the last person in the world 
to advise you,” Honorah broke in flippant- 
ly, impelled by a hysterical desire to check 
his next words, whatever they might be. 
She must have time. She was not ready. 
“TI know nothing about children. You must 
ask somebody who has cared for them to 
tell you what you would best do.” 

Stuart gazed at her blankly; his fair vis- 
ions were fading into nothingness before his 
inward sight. Had he then misjudged this 
woman? In the confusion of his thoughts 
the impression remained that she had dir- 
claimed all interest in childhood. There 
were such women, even good women, but 
he had not dreamed that she was one of 
these. She had swept aside his appeal for 
sympathetic interest. She had given him to 
understand that her friendship had its 
boundaries. That being so, there was no 
question regarding his duty. In his care of 
Isabel’s child he would find outlet for the 
store of tenderness in his heart—at least 
after a while, when the pain of this bitter 
disappointment was somewhat abated. 

But Honorah’s voice was a true index of 
her nature. In her the maternal instinct 
was deep and strong; and yet, while her 
heart went out to the baby girl, so sorely 
bereft, because she was to be the charge of 
this man who now looked at her so strange- 
ly, she must needs belie herself in her panic 
for concealment. 

‘‘Now there is Mrs Barnett,”’ she said qul- 
etly, taking a magazine from the table to 
serve as a screen from the betraying fire- 
light. “She could advise you regarding a 
suitable woman to take charge of the little 
girl, and—” 

But goaded by pain, Stuart had risen 
abruptly, for once forgetful of courtesy. 
“As you say,” he said, formally, “I would 
better consult Mrs Barnett. Thank you for 
the suggestion. I think I would better 
catch the 9.10 train to the city, as the storm 
is increasing. Pardon me for troubling 
you with my affairs, and thank you for your 
sympathy. I shall treasure it.” 

Honorah rose, bewildered by his sudden 
move. What had she done in her foolish 
impulse? Had she imperiled the happi- 
ness of a lifetime? Yet, what could she do? 
He had opened no way to an explanation. 
While she groped amidst her perplexities, 
he had taken her passive hand into his 
firm clasp for a moment, then turned away, 
_o her standing irresolutely before the 

re. 

When the clang of the heavy door con- 
firmed his departure she ran to the window 
and, concealed in the heavy curtains, 
pressed her face against the glass long af- 
ter the dark figure was lost in the shrouding 
night. 

As for Stuart, he was now awake to the 
discomforts of the storm, finding a refuge 
in the battle with rising drifts and buffeting 
wind, from the haunting vision of the wo- 
man who, in his belief, had plainly indi- 
cated that only friendship could he.claim 
at her hands—that his perplexities he must 
meet alone. He was now filled with regret 
that, in his unhappiness he had dismayed 
her by his abrupt departure, and when, in 
the shelter of the train, there was no fur- 
ther escape, through action, from insistent 
thoughts, the memory of the bewildered 
questioning of her eyes at parting hurt him 
like a blow. Was he so poor a fellow as to 
force his unhappiness upon her? It should 
be the last time. Henceforth, if she wished 
it, the semblance of the old friendship 
should remain unchanged. 

The glimmer of lights, crowding more 
thickly in the darkness, warned him that 
they were entermg the city. The seats 
around him were vacant. Acting upon im- 
pelling necessity, he drew a wallet from his 
breast pocket and selected from its con- 
tents a small card. Turning it to gain all 
advantage from the inadequate light, he 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


looked long at the little amateur photo- 
graph, which yet had caught and held cap- 
tive the impression of delicacy and dainty 
refinement which was one of Honorah 
Earle’s most potent charms, She was sated 
on a mossy boulder, looking pensively into 
the distance, a faint smile on her lips, when 
a mischievous friend, taking advantage of 
her absorption, had recorded her mood. 

That she had allowed him to claim this 
treasure was the utmost concession of her 
friendsh'p. Not until the train had stopped 
in the echoing station did he hurriedly rea- 
place the photograph and thrust the wal- 
let into his pocket. Neglecting to button 
his coat, he hurried in the wake of the im- 
patient passengers. 

In spite of the falling snow, the strects 
about the station were still thronged with 
those whose homes present so few attrac- 
tions that they must look for excitement 
on the highway. The towering buildings 
shut out the wind that blew so keenly 
across wide country spaces; the gathering 


snow was trampled from its purity to the | 


color of the earth it came to hide. Along 
the narrow sidewalk small shops were gay 
with flaring lights that flickeringly illu- 
minate@ the gaudy contents of the win- 
dows. Young girls, in extreme hats and 
rainbow ribbons, strolled arm in arm, un- 
mir.dful of the weather or the lateness of 
the hour, bandying jests with the loung- 
ing men who followed them with bold 
glances; from intersecting alleys, an occa- 
sional oath, or the strident wrangle of 
querulous voices, added to the hubbub. 

Through the midst, Geoffrey Stuart 
walked unheedingly. He was painfully 
piecing together his plans for the future— 
plans that needed a radical revision since 
the hope that made them beautiful had 
been denied. 

Emerging from the narrow streets upon 
one of the main avenues, he halted to wait 
for his car. Here, at last, the wind had 
fuller sweep, and he shivered at its onset. 
He noticed with surprise that his coat was 
unbuttoned and at a disquieting thought his 
hand went to his breast pocket. With a 
sense of irretrievable loss, he stared blank- 
ly back into the network of populous streets 
through which he had passed. The wallet 
Was gone! 

[To Be Continued.] 





Choosing Partners—At a recent six- 
handed euchre card party, the hostess en- 
tertaining 12 ladies, had a vase of a dozen 
roses of four different kinds in the recep- 
tion room. As each lady entered, she was 
asked to take her choice of a rose, and 
when the 12 were supplied the three ladies 
having the red roses were partners, the 
three pinks partners, etc. It proved a de- 
lightful arrangement. Of course one can 
Suit one’s own taste and purse in the selec- 
tion of flowers.—[N. ‘ 





Scribbler: I’ve just written a book called 
“How to do Europe on $500.” 

Scrawler: Have you. ever tried-it 

Scribbler: No; but if my book sells I 
hope to be able to. 





Right chimney, 
Good lamp. 

Wrong chimney, 
Bad Jamp— 

besides breaking. 





MACBETH. 


My name on every “right” one. 





If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


ARTISTIC. MONUMENTS 


Cost No More Than WHITE BRONZE 


Plain Ones in 


Marble is entirely out of date. Gran- 
ite soon gets moss-grown, discolored 
requires constant expense and care, and 
eventually crumbles back to Mother 


















Besides [it is very expensive. 


White Bronze 1% “uicty ¢veriaatine: 


cannot crumb 
with the action of frost. Moss- 
growth is an 


impossibility. It is 
more artistic than any stone. 













Thea 
why not investigate 11? It has been 
: * adopted for more than a hundred 
ee eee Public monuments and by thousands 
{ B of delighted customers in all parts 
of the country. Many granite dealers 

3 have used White Bronze in 
prefereiice to granite for their 
own burial plots. We have 
designs from $4.00 to $4,000.00, 
Write at once for free designs 
, and information. It puts you 
under no obligations. We deal 
direct and deliver everywhere, 


Monumental Bronze Co. 


““stkEET, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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PATE TS 48-page book free, 
highest references, 
W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. ©, 













Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at- 
Law and Solicitor of Patents, 824 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C, 


PATEN 1$ s Booklet on patents sent free. 


Patent Your Improvements and Make Money OutofThem 


$8 Paid 












per 100 for distributing Samples of Washin 
fluid. Send 6c stamp. A. W.SCOTT,Cohoes, N.Y. 
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Brery genuine Eigin has the word" Elgin” 
engraved on the works. 


have the name and. works 
10,000,000 users as the w 
Sold by every jeweler in the land. 















watch works. Illustrated booklet mailed free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Il. 






















When the Public has 
faith in a name it is a 
faith that must be 
backed up by good 
works. 


Elgin 
Watches 


; and the faith of nearly 
orld’s standard timekeeper. 
Guaranteed by the world’s greatest 

















A Pie Rack. 


MAY MYRTLE FRENCH. : 





My mother has a homemade pie rack that 
is so convenient I think some other person 
with a large family to bake for may like to 


have a similar contrivance. 

The drawings and dimensions were fur- 
nished me, and I give them +o help out. The 
shelves must be of half-inch boards about 
18 inches long by 8 wide. As will be seen, 
there are two-of these shelves. The legs 
are of half-inch boards 2 inches wide and 
14 inches long. Nail firmly into shape as 





A HOMEMADE PIE RACE. 


shown, having the bottom shelf a few inches 
from the foot of the strips, and the upper 
shelf in like manner down from the top. 
Paper or paint the entire affair, and when 
it is dry you have a neat looking and ser- 
viceable househeld appliance. 

When set on a shelf there is room below 
for two pies or cakes, and two on each 
shelf. A cloth may be thrown over the 
whole, to keep air and insects from the 
dainties, the excess of legs at the top pre- 
venting the cloth from touching the food 
below. 

A good idea would be to run a strip of 
wood around the top, cover the top with 
a piece of cloth tacked to this strip, and 
have a curtain on draw strings all around, 
It could be easily fixed in such a way that 
the curtains and tep cover could be removed 
to launder. Another idea would be to cover 
the shelves with oilcloth. 


Thick Comforters used on children’s beds 
should have a strip of cheesecloth half a 
yard in depth sewed to the quilt at each 
side of the top. In a short time, when one 
removes the basting, in order to wash the 
strip of cloth, the reason for its use will 
be quite clear. Sheets should be made 
quite long so they fold over the top of the 
quilt for some distance. In spite of this, 
however, little hands are apt to soil the 
top of a quilt when the rest will not re- 
quire washing. For this reason the strip 
of cloth is used. The mother can then feel 
that the bedding is really clean.and a good 
airing now and then will keep it sweet. 
After all, it is but aefew moments’ work 
to baste thestrip in place.—[M. T. R. 





Equal to the Occasion—Our friend Mrs 


Smith had several gentlemen dining with 
her, and it happened that no dessert had 
been prepared. At a convenient interval, 
the young woman who was waiting on the 
table was sent to a neighboring baker, and 
returned, announcing rather loudly, “He 
Says he don’t know Mrs Smith and you 
can’t have the pie unless you send the 
money.” The mistress was equal to the 
occasion, and coolly said, “Well, gentlemen, 
if one of you will lend me a quarter, we 
will have the pie.” The coin was produced, 
the messenger dispatched, and the conver- 
sation flowed on, so brilliantty on the part 
of the hostess, that one of the guests told 
us afterward not one of them regretted the 
delay.—_{I. A. H. 





Window Draperies containing a touch of 
yellow are attractive in one’s room during 
the winter. If there is a sunbeam, they 
seem to attract it, and add a brightness 
as of sunlight te the furnishings. In a 
library furnished with weathered oak, yel- 
low and white madras is used at the win- 
dows, while in a bedroom a plaid dimity 


consisting of white squares with yellow 
bars and lines, is used to brighten the as- 
peet of the room, which has a northern ex- 
posure, 


The large square pin cushion on 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 
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A large number of houseKeepers 
have entirely discarded the ordie 


nary yellow soaps and are now 


using only the Ivory, which is a 
pure soap of the best quality. 
They have found that almost 
everything about the house can 
be washed with Ivory Soap, for 
notwithstanding its powerful 
efficiency as a cleaner, it is safe 
to use on anything that can 
stand the application of water. 


99+4%. Per Cent. Pure. 





the dresser is of yellow silk and cream 
lace. The -candle shades on the dressing 
table are of yellow crepe and the hangings 
are in shades of brown and tan, which har- 
monize prettily with the yellow and the 
dark oak furniture. One has only to see 
this room to realize the value of yellow to 
brighten a room which appears cold with 
all other colors.—[March Fourth. 


Burned Candles—Now that Christmas is 
coming I am reminded of how each year 
I save the small bits of burned candles 
from the tree, the blue and the white ones 
only, to stir into the boiled starch to make 
it smooth ~— the clothes consequently easy 
to iron.—[{I. E. W. 





Our Pattern Offer. 





8848—Misses’ 
Monte Carlo Coat. 
12, 14° and i16 
years. 


8854 — Girl’s 
Dress. 6, 8 10 
and 12 years. 





$843-Ladies’ 
Five-Gored Skirt. 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 
waist. 


$839—L adies’ 
Velvet Blouse. 32, 
34, 36, 38 and 40- 
inch bust. 

Price, 10 cents, each number, from our 
Pattern Department. 


\ 





BIG WAGE 


$17 first two days. M 
4 in o- week. ~ a 
making big money selling and a nt- 
ing agents for i a 
Gaubivets. Prices reduced. Let us start 
you. We furnish everything. Anyone 
willing to work can make €20 to $40 a 
Greatest mone smatet aes. Just 
Seiler. 





week easy. 

what everybody needs. 

We're old firm. Capital qnennee.en x Write for 
Ete., FREE. 


New Pian, Terms, ee 
WORLD M’F’G CO., 621 World Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Collectious, bought by C. 
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During the Winter 











Deurin Ro wie cee ee 
bedy living in the country has 
more or less spare time. To those 


who want to ea deal of 
time, or to those w desire to 
simply utilize such chances as 
may occur, we splendid 


opportunities. :: 3: i: 33 3 . 
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Liberal Germs 











You can make a moderate sum 


er a sa » depe 4 
upon how much time willde- 
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A Holiday Family Dinner. 


PERCY FIELDING. 


Brown bread 
Oysterettes 
Pimolas 
Cranberry jelly 


Blue points Lemon 
Tomato soup Pickles 
Chicken croquettes 
Roast turkey Celery 
Saute potatoes Sweet corn 
Mashed turnips Gravy Pickled peaches 
Cold slaw, garnished with beet rings 
Mince pie Christmas pudding 
Maple mousse in holly cups 
Almond whipovers 
Assorted nuts Raisins 
Coffee 


Blue Points: Allow 6 oysters to each plate. 
If one has not the oyster plates, they may 
be served in half shell, or simply upon a 
tea plate. Place a slice of lemon in center 
of plate and surround with oysters. Serve 
with brown bread. 

Tomato Soup: Use 1 qt can of tomatoes. 
Strain, place on fire, with a little cold wa- 
ter, mix smoothly 1 tablespoon cornstarch, 
add to the tomatoes, and stir till it thick- 
ens. Then add 2 tablespoons butter, I dash 
of cayenne and some salt. Serve hot with 
oysterettes. 

Chicken Croquettes: One pint of cooked 
chopped chicken, 1 pt bread crumbs, 1 cup 
rich milk or cream, 3 eggs, 1 tablespoon 
each of salt, four and lemon juice, 3 table- 
spoons butter, % teaspoon pepper. Scald 
the cream or milk, mix flour and butter to- 
gether till smooth and stir in hot cream, 
then add chicken and seasoning. Boil two 
minutes, then add bread crumbs and 2 
beaten eggs. Set to cool. Shape into balls 
when cold, roll in well-beaten egg, then 
into powaered cracker. Fry in deep fat 
till golden brown. Serve hot. Garnish al- 
ternately with sprigs of parsley and slices 
of lemon. Pimolas greatly improve them. 

Saute Potatoes: Pare white potatoes. Se- 
lect small ones, or if large, cut into uni- 
form size. Place into the bottom of turkey 
pan and brown. 

Cold Slaw: Shave cabbage very fine. 
Serve with mayonnaise upon smali plates. 
Take cold sliced beets, cut into circles and 
cut again a hole in center, forming rings. 
Place one or two rings upon top of the cab- 
bage. 

Christmas Pudding: 
ped suet, 2 lbs 


Fruit 


One pound chop- 
each of currants 
and raisins, 1 Ib brown’ sugar, il 
lb each of candied peels (lemon, 
orange, citron), chopped fine, 5 eggs, 1 pt 
milk, 1 teaspoon soda, 2 of baking powder, 
1 teaspoon salt, 2 Ibs flour. Rub raisins, 
citron and currants well with flour, else 
they will sink to the bottom. Add more 
flour to pudding if not stiff enough. Boil 
two hours and a half. This recipe makes 
four small puddings. Hang up in store- 
room till required. Then freshen by steam- 
ing. Serve with hard sauce. 

Maple Mousse in Holly Cups: Whip dry 
1 pt cream. Add to this 1 cup of maple 
syrup and 1 tablespoon powdered sugar. 
Flavor with vanilla. Beat all together, put 
in mold and pack in ice and salt. Buy the 
little paper cups at any caterer’s and sew 
twigs of holly around them, fill cups and 
serve with almond whipovers. 

Almond Whipovers: Take 1 cup almonds 
and blanch by pouring boiling water over 
them, let stand a few minutes till skins 
rub off easily. Place a small piece of but- 
ter into pan with the skinned almonds and 
place in moderate oven to brewn. Stir 
frequently so as not to burn. When cool, 
chop fine. Sift together each 1 tablespoon 
powdered sugar, flour and % saltspoon salt. 
Bé@at. white of 1 egg a little, and add to su- 
gar and flour enough to make creamy. 
Grease pan lightly and sprinkle with flour. 
Drop batter with spoon and spread out 
thinly into water. Bake in moderate oven. 
When edges are brown, turn or double over 
the wafers quickly and let remain till all 
brown, watching constantly that they do 
not burn. Serve with mousse. 


we Set 


Christmas Plum Pudding—An English 
friend gives this as Queen Victoria’s favor- 
ite Christmas pudding, for which recipe she 
gave a prize of two guineas. One lb seeded 
raisins, % Ib stale bread crumbs, \% lb flour, 
¥% Ib brown sugar, 1 1b currants, % Ib 
minced candied orange peel, 1 lb chopped 
suet, 1 teaspoon salt, 5 eggs, % tumbler cof- 
fee or brandy, % nutmeg and the, grated 
peel of a lemon. Mix flour, fruit and spices 
well,, add the crumbs and suet, beat the 
eggs, add to them the coffee or brandy. 
Pour over the dry ingredients and mix thor- 
oughly. Pack in greased molds, and steam 


eight hours, and two hours longer when 
wanted for use. To serve, place a sprig of 
holly on the top, and surround with alco- 
hol, which set fire to, and carry to the 
table surrounded with a wreath of flame. 
Serve with orange sauce: Mix the yolks of 
4 eggs with % cup of sugar and the juice 
and grated rind of half an orange. Stir 
over the fire until the custard coats the 
spoon. Serve hot.—[Mrs E. W. Rockwood. 


wee shat 


Stuffed Dates—These are very nice for a 
Christmas’ dainty. Cut dates in two, 
lengthwise. Remove the pits and fill the 
eavity with the following mixture; then 
press the two halves together and roll them 
in granulated sugar. Filling: One beaten 
white of egg thickened with powdered su- 
gar and chopped nuts until it will mold 
into a pit for the date. About 75 dates 
ean be fixed with one white of egg.—[M. 
a. 


Holiday Pudding—Take 1 qt _ stale 
bread broken into bits without crusts, and 
dry in the oven. Pour over the bread 1 qt 
rich sweet milk and let stand one hour. 
Add 3 beaten eggs, % cup currant, plum 
or quince jelly, melted, 1 cup brown —s 
% cup strained honey or maple syrup, 
cup chopped suet or butter, 1 lb raisins, % 
lb currants and % teaspoon each of cin- 
namon, nutmeg, grated peel and vanilla 
extract, or 2 teaspoons vanilla without the 
other spices. Mix the ingredients together 
and bake in a buttered pudding dish for 
two or three hours. Serve wtih cream or 
pudding sauce.—[Anna Glenwood. 


Ping Pong Confection—In the evening, 
soak 1-3 package gelatine in a little cold 
water. Set the dish in hot water to melt, 
when wanted in the morning. Boil 2 cups 
granulated sugar, % cup. water and \% tea- 
spoon cream of tartar, until a little stirred 
in a cold dish will get creamy. Remove 
from the fire and when cold stir until as 
thick as cold molasses, then add 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla, 1 cup chopped pineapple (with 
the juice squeezed out), and the melted 
gelatine. Beat until it becomes thick, then 
pour into buttered pans, having the mix- 
ture an inch thick. Set upon ice, and when 
hard and stiff cut into inch squares, roll 
in powdered sugar and put in a box lined 
with waxed paper. Keep in a cold place 
until used. To be good it should be eaten 
fresh.—[May Lonard. 


After Peeling or cutting up onions be 
sure to wash the hands in cold water. Hot 
water will “set” the odor for a week or 
two.—[H. D. 











Joseph Horne Co. 


The Christmas of 1902— 

is closing in— 

and will soon be— 
numbered with its fellows— 
You know this store 

is able to furnish anything— 
desired in the way of— 
‘ gift things.- 

In the short time intervening— 
between now and— 

the joyous occasion— 

write us your wishes.— 
They will be attended to 
with utmost promptness. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. B. Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE CHRISTMAS COOK 


Holiday 
Games 
FREE 


In each pound package of 


Lion Coffee 


from now until Christmas will 

be found a free game, amusing 

and instructive—so different 

kinds, 

Get Lion Coffee and a Free Game 
at Your Grocers. 














Ky ALAMAZOR 
STOVE SsoR ANGES. 


OoirR eas 


FACTORY TO THE USER 
SCTory PICS 
360 DAY APPROVAL 


TEST 
Send for Free Catalogue No, 100, 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO, 


Manufacturers, 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 








IF THIS AD CATCHES THE EYE ofs , 


Agents—iir. ambitious person looking for a permanent, 
profitable business, write at once for our money maki 
roposition, and our free Booklet containing One Hun dred 
ine Stereoscopic Photographs. Our agents positively 
make $5 and more per = above expenses. 
FITH & GRIFFITH, 
Dept. A. 2904 Diamond S8t., Philadelphia 








TELEPHONES AT $5.00 


We purchased an enormous quantity 
of telephones that have seen but little 
rvice, WE THOROUGLY OVERHAUL 
THE, and guarantee to chip you instru- 
mentsat $5.00each, that would ordinarily 
»’ COST YOU OVER TWICE AS MUCH. Write 
for FREE Catalogue No. 25 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING Co. 
West 85th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO. 

















A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


ty meet the needs of the thoughtful 


and progressive farmer, we have 
arranged a series of libraries cov- 
ering the various departments of agri- 
cultural life and economy. They comprise 
the recognized standard works as well as 
o latest books by well-known author- 
ies. 

We have further arranged to send these 
Libraries for inspection before buying, 
and have made the terms such as to save 
a considerable amount over the retail 
prices of the individual books, and if de- 
sired, the payments may be extended over 
several months. There is therefore no 
excuse for any farmer not being fully in- 
formed as to the latest developments in 
his profession. 

Full particulars regarding these Libra- 
ries, the special plan of purchase, etc, will 
be sent on receipt of a postal card ask- 
ing us for the special catalog—“‘A Revolu- 
tion in the Book Trade.”’ 


ORANGE JUDD COTIPANY, 
82 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ii. 
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THE CHRISTMAS COOK 


Goodies Galore. 
CLARINDA BURNS. 


Walnut Wafers: One-half pound: light 
brown sugan,. %. 1b brokeh, walnut. meats, 
3 tablespoons flour, %@ tedspoom aking 
powder, @ pimch of salt and 2 ‘beaten eggs. 
Mix the per 8 for cake, adding the nut 
meats lust. ed, @ ttle vanilla or 
other Feecein atl ay be added. Drop in 
enrall spoonfuls.on buttered pané and bake 
until brawn, .A hal® tenspoen of chacolate 
er plain white icing: - en each wafer 
when colt wilt to Yr attractiveness. 

Peanut. Wafers: §tif to a cream % chp 
putter and I cup sugar Add 1 cup swédet 
milk, whites. of.2.eggs (unbeaten) ahd 27% 
cups sifted flour; iito which- has been mixed 
r 


tered paper... Spread wi -8pe0R 80: as to 
have. ft_evehs Ror ientte Shia Gdy with findy 
chopped peanuts.and bake in a moderate 
over util b urn out onto a bread 
board ‘to eut irgto 
small squémem ff & Stone jar 

Peanut Camdiy:. Sa Saucepan 2c 
molasses, 1. cup. browns r,. 1, tabléspoor 
butter and 4 ‘of’ vinegar. Pmt it c 
diesi Have the anuts fn ‘bittered pahs 
and pour the. ever.them,. Other .nuts, 
such. .as...b hickory. nuts,...walnuts 
or.pecan nuts mayer eacd ins instead of pap- 
nuts. Cut ito eqtatem while..Wamm, or 
rather before thi@andy. becomes quite cold. 

Maple Sagar Candy: Break inte, small 
pieces 1 Ib maple sugar. 
pan and add 14 cup sweet amd 4% chip 
thick. sweet ereamm Beil until # forms 

a soft ball, when 4nto cold. water. 
Take from thé fire _atiz, until it begins 
to eream.. Now pour. into. buttered plates, 
mark inte squares; and when cold, break 
apart. 

Fudge: Put ifite # saucepan 2 cups gran- 
ulated sugar, 2-3 cup sweet. milk_and % 1b 
sweet chocolate. Boil together, stirring all 
the time. When almost done, add a smalf 
piece of butter. ‘Take froni fire, stir fh lg 
cup grated. cOcoatit and Beat until smooth. 
Drop i small spoonftils on paraffik pa- 
pet, of pour into butteréa plates anf cut 
in’ squares. Thfs fs very. good withogt the 
eoedanut. : 

Fruit Loaf: Beat tegether the whites of 
2 eges, 4 tablespoons thiek sweet eream 
and 2. oz bitter chocolate, grated on a fine 
grater. Now add confectioner’s svgar, 2 
Mttle at a time, until f cup has been used. 
Have ready % e¢up each seeded -raisins, 
candied cherfies, figs, dates and nut-meats 
or grated eocoanut Grind. the fruits, or 
chop fire, add to the sugar ntixture ‘and 
work) iri mére.sugas. as.neededi .Knead with 
the hands and. when: stiff enoteh form inte 
a loaf. Let stand for several hours. Cut 
in slit@s. 


Candied Fruit: Beil fogéther 2 cups ma-: 


ple sugar, % Cup water and a pinch of 
cream of tarta®, umfil 7% Gafidies when 
dropped into cola Water. Rethove to bacie 
of range and drop the fruit (such as seed- 
fess: raisins, Gutes; figs; ete) inte, tae hot 
mixture, afew at. a, time... When well coat~ 
ed, lift out and place on ofled paper. 


A Bit of Holiday Cookery. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 


Oyster and Beef Olives: Cut cold reast 
beef into nice sized pieees. Slightly chop 
@ sufficient quantity of oysters, season with 
salt and paprika, add seme finely chopped 
pickles and a little tomato eatsup. Spread 


the oyster mixture rather thickly over the 
sliced beef, roll up tigttly, and fasten se- 
curely with string. Place in @ baking 
pan with plenty of butter, and cook in a 


quick oven till slightly browned, . basting | 


occasionally. Serve with creamed pota- 
toes. Remove the strings before serving. 
Chickens with Oyster Stuffing: Dress 2 
plump chickens as for roasting, and rub 
them over with a little salt. Fill the in- 
side with whole oysters, hicély seasoned 
with salt, paprika and tomato catsup. Sew 
up the ends, and boil until tender in just 
enough water te cover. Add a small onion, 
_@ stalk of eclery and % @ sileed eamrot ta 
the water. When done, take up on 4 heated 
dish and serve fmarediaté en some 
of the Btoth with. w Hved flour, add a litile 
_—~ butter and and serve in 
gravy..boat.. The nemainder of the broth 
will make a delisieus soup. A@d te 16.1 on 
2 cuds sweet cream, a tump of butter. @ 





little -mineed celery and pansley, and salt 
ahd papriftasto taste 
Reast Goose with Chestant Stuffing: The 
cooking school directions fer preparing a 
goose for roastitg: are rather apt to excite 
some amusement in the breasts of old- 
fashioned housekeepers; nevertheless the 
newer method. is certainly an improwed one, 
as it removes. mueh of the superfluous fat, 
and in so doitrg improves the flavor of this 
seavery bird. The directions are as. fol- 
lows: Select a2 young g60se, singe it, and. 
scrub it well in soap and water, rinse very 
thoroughly in clear cel@ water, and ary 
inside and out with @ cloth. To make the 
staffing; cook % tablespoon finely chopped 
onion with @ tablespoens butter for five 
minutes. Add % Ib sausage meat, stripped 
its skin, 12 finely chopped piwishzooms;, 
and 1 cup mashed chestnuts. Heat the mix- 
ture and ad@ Tov fresh brédacrunibs, 2 des 
whole chestnuts which have been boiled 
Hd SRIMKGS, “Salt and pepper to taste, a 
lump.of.butter and.4 teaspoon minced pars- 
ley.. Gool the stuffing pa ety befbre wing 
it, Basté the -gouse often while it is cook- 
ing, and Poast aboat 2 lec or untit well 
done and richly brewned. ve on. a bed 
of parsley; 
Baked..Onions: Pez) small, silver-skinned 
sane. and cook tn ested botiing water for 
ah minutes. Drain.and iay them on.a.towel 


. “Phen put them ina baking pan 
Wh & cen spoonfuls of steck of gravy, 


—— with sugar, bh ad — untii soft. 
e¢ sugar will ¢leze the 


ae ke 


Posliry and Game. 


LADY WOODSUM, 


Chickéw Clieége {Take @ chiéken atid cook 


“ft very tetider. Cook the gravy or liquor of 


the chicken ait downto a jeH: ‘Pake out 
ah the bones! and chep the meat. Season 
with salt an@ pepper, and a little sage if 
desirable. Put it info a mold Turn out 
and. slice it. 

dellied. Chicken.-or Veal: Boil a chieken 
in as- little water as possible, until the meat 
felis ‘from thé bones. Chop rather’ fine, 
and season with pepper and salt. Put in a 
mort? & layer or chopped meat ané thrén. a 
layer of hard<beiled eggs cut inslices, then 
Tayers of meat and eggs alternatély until 
the mold is nearly ful. Boikedown thé 
liquor left in the pot one-half, ile warm, 
add I tablespoon. of gelatine; and when 
this is dissolved pour into the mol@ over the 
rer Set in a cook plaes Gver night to 
jelly. 

Fried Rabbit: After skinning. and wash- 
ing it. well, put iff a pam of col@ water and 
let ft lf€ two or three hours. Cut off the 
legs. and. cut the bedy inte. three.ex.four 
pieces, dry them on a cloth, dredge them 
with flour and fry ‘in hot better. e them 
from. the pan. pour Teup of sweet creant® 
inte .the pan. it Meat though, then 
pour over the rabbit; 


Genuine Scotch. Bun—For the. crust you 
will pequire 3. teaeups Zour, % Ie batter, % 
teaspeom baking pewder and enough cald 
water to mix. Rub butter into flour, add 
pewder and mix te a firm deugh, them roll 
out te a thin sheet. Grease the inside of 
® deep cake tim, Hime it with some of the 
Paste, reserving part for the top.  ; the bun. 
Now mix together 4 cups four, cup su- 
gar, 2 lbs large Valencia hen (stoned), 
2. Ibs currants te (uhanhed), % lb candied peel 
(minced finely), % Ib blanched and minced 
almonds, sactieed og each ground ginger, and 


dev yn on each  cinpainan. 609 








T. CONNOR 


| COF FEE Se TEA” 


[35] 723 


cinanmon, 1 teaspeon baking soda, same of 
cream tartar. Add enough milk to moisten 
all without, making it too-wet. Put mix- 
ture into the paste lined tin, Smfoeth it on 
the top, wet the edge round and put re- 
served paste all over the top and thoroughly 
close in mixture. Prick it all over with a 
fork, brush with a beaten. white of egg 
and bake in @ steady ovem for about two 
and one-half hours.—-{Hithel M. Wildman. 


The Xmas Goose—Mere is a very use- 
ful hint reganding this bird for those who 
would wish to enjoy the eating of same 
without any after tft effects from over- 
greasiness, whieh ie this. Bird’s only fault. 
After cleaning 40 goose for 
roasting, rub it over and out 
with» -coars® kitchew salt. Get a basket 
woven foosely at béstom, place bird in this, 
and allow the salt, as it melts, to drip 
through. Have it hung in a cool place, 
placing a2 par benextt: to cater the meited 
salt. Let it remain thus for three days. 
See nO Nae tHoroughly 


uabie suggestion, as i ' ot poeee 
Me Willian causes untold misery.—[{Mrs 


Coffee war crumbs 
ahd sufficient co eet , 1 cup 


stgar, I eup resins, 1 yee soda, Me 
aad - 
and 


Tate meee one of 
+s crumbs + ge Dry- 
ing the ‘stale piezes run- 

them: thxengh chopper vay the 


a way © preva the exumbs. 
Sauce: One cup ear te Panp butter. 
Rub. butter and beat 


berries are ee 


Apple Stufting—-Fake b pt tart apple 


fine, 
enne pepper. This, 
duck and ner ety 


ree oT 


+ F 


Grenam Omger GovclerOne cup 2°? 
moélasses, brawn ® soda 

cup water, 1 “teaspocr & 

portions of gra aham-and white Sour to;make 
@ dough te roll-nte nicely. —[Liaie Mowen. 


When Making Bollea Dumplings or 
Pit mgt Bie tye acy aD ge Rt lay find 
to be much and, to be 
Sein. re meat, 
ot ath 


baing. e there is j der- 
neat 


oefore Roh oe em 


gon 2 "3 
2 well- 
$5 Drop 
is an 
kfast 


Filling for Jelly nee % Th figs, 
chopped fine, 1 cup oe jai ce 2 cp water. 
ry nice. 


Boil until consistency of 
cM. -* j 
custards, cover them, so 
there won't be-any water on top. 


When steaming 


AY AY +A PY 
tae IY 


JOHN handle all kinds of Groceries and can save you 40%—Boston OR tp. low. 
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2-HORSE POWER GASOLINE ENGINE 
FOR $90.00 


We offer you a strictly modern, absolutely new and 


perfect, fully guaranteed gas 
with pumping jack and all fix fixtures and fittings. 


Price for the 2-Horse Power. - - 


For efficiency, quality, simplicity, mechanical con- 


struction and economy, the engine is unsu 
We have all kinds of Motive no both new and 
second hand. Write for our catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CGO. 
W. 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


or gasoline engine, complete 


$90.00 


ma —— 
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USE A POWER: 


Here is one to fit Pa ga 4 
by your many nicety. 





























WEBSTER 


Vertical 


Gasoline 


ping, grinding, 
coaventendlll auatine enginte, yecigntiny hetaee 
L Write free catalogue. 


Webster M’f'g. Co., 1076, W. 15th St.,Chicage lls 
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YOU . 


WANT WA TER 


and you want BUSINESS! Buy one ‘of | 
our latest and best Well Drilling Outfits © 
and you will get both., Our. machines ‘ 
are money makers. _ Address eis 


LOOMIS MACHINE C0O.., Tiffin, Ohio. 


BEARING | 


Do you want a bearing Orange Grove ?. Mine 
is for sale. The place has 360 acres, 60 under 
cultivation, many fruits besides oranges. It 
is 2 1-2 miles west, 1 mile north of Bowling 
Green Station, in Polk County, Florida. Title 
perfect, no mortgages. Too much on hand, 
getting old. If interested, write 


IRVING KECK, Bowling Green, De Soto Co,, Fla. 
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l ow of overcoming it some extent. 
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‘SAVE GOAL, 

} time, labor, mone 
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ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO, ‘Send for free 
80 Pine Street, New York. samples. 
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Fifteen Days Free 


Many ds in use. Make no mistake 
sue and price list befare buying. 


aioe & CO., Bex 16 Muncy, Pa. 











New Revised and 


e 


;| Greatly Enlarged Edition 


GINSENG 


Its Cultivation, Marvesting, Marketing 
> and Market Value; With an Account 
‘of Its History and Botany. 
; By ff. G. KAINS. 


A complete working treatise for the grower 
of ginseng—that new crop which is attract- 
ing such general attention among farmers 
ahd gardeners. It discusses in a practical 
way: how to begin with either seed or roots, 
soil, climate and location, preparation, plant- 
ing and maintenance of- beds, artificial propa- 
gation, manures, enemies, selection for mar- 
ket, and for improvement, preparation for 
sale,-and the profits that may be expected. 
Coming just now it is of particular interest, 
since owing to the decreasing wild supply of 
our forests, the prices offered by dealers have 
been steadily rising, and since the demand in 
China—the great market for this root—seems 
never: to be fully supplied. The booklet is 
concisely written, well and profusely illus- 


| trated; and should be in the hands of all who 


expect to grow this drug to supply the ex- 
port trade, and to add a new and profitable 
industry to their farms and gardens, without 
interfering with the regular work. Illustrated, 
5x7 inches, 159 pages. Cloth. Price, postpaid, 
50 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 


82 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Plarquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Catalog Complete {icone a0 
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